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MISCELLANIES |) ie BERSONALITY, AND’ CRIME. 
By ALBERT WILSON, M.D. 
With about 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7g. 6d. 
FOU RTH SE R| ES The Author makes a new departure in suggesting that degeneracy forms as 
distinct a class as insanity. As a scientific basis he givesa full analysis of the 
brain of a degenerate who was a murderer. There are many micro-photographs 
BB JOH N MORI EY to prove his case. If later observers support this view it will form quite a novel 
po pe: not only in pathology, but also in sociology and in the medico-legal aspect 
of crime. 
Education, Responsibility, and Empire-building each occupy a chapter, while th 
Demy 8vo, 78s 6d. net. — oo —_ = es — receives Social Ghenlica. The 
uthor ils one case, alre ublished, which he watched for thirt 
Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Cuicciardini, and also a second case socuni’ boauant under his notice, besides enumerating 
several other cases from various sources, both at home and abr 
John Stuart Mill, and other pieces. The Author’s remarks on crime and criminals will cause much discussion and 
controversy amongst the experts, his theories on “multiple personality” alone being 
startling yet convincing. 


IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA Socialism the Enemy! 














By Sir HENRY ORAIK, K.OB., MP. Crown 8vo, A Book that should be in the hands of every one who recognises 
3s. net. the danger of modern Socialistic tendencies, and would learn how 
- . — i > these theories are put into practice by many municipalities. 
Records the impressions of a visit to India during the past 
winter, and discusses Hindu unrest, the North-West Frontier, T H E Pp RO D | G A L Cc | TY o 
education, and many other aspects of Indian life. By TRISTRAM COUTTS. 6s. 





THE ACADEMY says: “The portrait of Quinion, the Labour leader, is likely to 
Labourites and Socialists are most sensitive nowadays, and 


arouse most irritation. 
SICILY IN FABLE HISTORY the character of Quinion will not be allowed to pass unchallenged, for the very 
4 a reason that there is a strong suspicion that it is true to life. ‘The Prodigal City’ is 


well worth reading.” 


ART AND SONG A VOLUME OF VERSE. 
By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. With Maps. Crown A PAINTER’S PASTIME. 


8vo, 5s. net. By MARGARET THOMAS. 3s. Gd, net. 


THE WHEAT AMONG THE TARES || J ais itt? Voiume From st. IVES TO LAND's 


END is now ready, and should be in the hands of all bound 



































Studies of Buddhism In dapan for “the Duchy.” With twenty-two Illustrations and Map. One 
By Rev. A. LLOYD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Shilling net. 
5 B GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
MR. CREWE’S y 
WINSTON 
CAREER. CHURCHILL 
Author of “ Coniston,” &c. Illustrated. 6s. 
ay 
5 
MACMILLANS’ 3s. Gd. DICKENS. New Vol. 74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND LONDON. 
With Illustrations by MAROUS STONE. A Reprint of REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF 
the Edition corrected by the Author in 1869, with an FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
Introduction, Biographical and Bibliographical, by AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 
CHARLES DICKENS the YOUNGEE. $s. 64. Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned 
SELECTIONS from THE NaTIoNAL GALLERY (London), 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. THE WALLACE COLLECTION, THE TATE ae Tee 








WALKER ART GALLERY (Liverpool). 
DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Roya Cotrec- 











Now on sale, 6d. net. TION, Windsor Castle. 
THE JUNE BOCK MONTHLY SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from 
CONTENTS. various Collections. 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR.—Some Points of the Literary | | ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 
Compass, with Charts—that is to say, Pictures and Portraits. DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
A NEW “ ane a le “Tailor and Cutter” on the Dress of PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 
th — ames Miine. . . . 
a LOVE INTEREST "Its Decline and Fall in Present-Day Fiction— Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 


by E. Clephan Palmer. Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 


SHAKESPEAREANS—A Summer Jaunt with the People of Arden— 
NYSONIANA_Th The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 


TENNYSONIANA—The Poet's Notes and Notions on his Verse. : tat 
A LONDON LETTER—Times and Tides in our Literary History— Now Ready. ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 





by the Editor. ‘¥ 
LIGHT AND LEADING—New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
from the Book World. Artists’ Names. 
THE GENERAL READER—Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 
Best-Selling Books. 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY—Particulars of Interesting Volumes A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE 








likely to be Published this Month. 


HOC rorthy Books, New Editions, and Reprints of May. | | AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


THE PERIODICALS—Contents of this Month’s Reviews and 


Magazines. 74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Simpkin, Marshall: and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C ale nl rena a ARAL CS 
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CONTENTS truthfully enough, “This is a woman’s procession. I am 
Page Page | not a woman, therefore I am not in it.” According to the 
Life and Leiters . 919|The Suffragist and the reporters, “three features in the procession arrested the 
Wilsford . . . . .« gar} _ Socialist - + + 926 eye of Mr. Shaw. His wife he greeted with uplifted: hat. 
ws 0m ag OD og son 928 The second was a man carrying a baby; the third wasa 
Carty te = t! i ’ “ ents task F wesomeee | gag | Woman carrying a toy-dog. The juxtaposition of the two 
The Dawn of the Constitu- The New English Art Club. 930 | struck the philosopher. ‘ Louk there,’ said he, ‘ only one 
tion 923 oe Reviews. . - ‘ 931 | baby in the procession, and that carried by a man; only 
Se ask Oineie Ns Foie km oo dog in the procession, and that carried by a woman ! 
A Roland for an Oliver . 92 one dog in p ’ t y man 
Men and Measures : se ete sre ee fl ‘ oat Oh, what would Father Vaughan say if he were to see it!’” 





Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and ai the 
New York Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. Trans- 
missible to Canada at the Canadian Magazine rate of postage. 
Subscriptions: Inland 15s.; Foreign 17s. 6d. a year, post free. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


We are pleased to be able to record the fact that the 
demonstration of the Suffragettes last Sunday was, from the 
point of view of the demonstrators, a gigantic fiasco. It 
becomes necessary to state this fact very plainly, because 
certain of the newspapers have published garbled reports 
giving the impression that the demonstration was “ highly 
successful.” The plain facts are that the crowd which at 
the invitation of the Suffragettes had assembled to pass its 
verdict upon them was a very hostile crowd. It was not 
merely good-naturedly hostile, but dangerously so, and had 
it not been for the presence of an overwhelming body of 
police, there can be no doubt that a serious disaster would 
have occurred. Had the angry crowd succeeded, as it 
very nearly did, in its object of overturning the vans on 
which the women speakers and their supporters were 
placed, there can be no doubt that many people, and 
perhaps many hundreds of people, would have been trampled 
to death. It is quite obvious that the Metropolitan police 
cannot devote the whole of their time to the task of pro- 
tecting these foolish people from the corsequences oi their 
own folly, and the papers which have so light-heartedly 
travestied the real facts as to what occurred on Sunday 
have a very heavy responsibility. The result of these false 
representations as to the feeling in London towards the 
Suffragettes and the Suffragists can only serve to encourage 
these misguided women to continue their mischievous 
campaign. Sooner or later some of them will be seriously 
injured, as the feeling against them, which was at first one 
of good-humoured amusement, has grown into a violent 
exasperation which may at any time produce serious results. 








Last week we called upon those ladies—the vast 
majority—who do not want votes, and bitterly resent the 
action of the Suffragettes and Suffragists to overcome their 
diffidence and their dislike to publicity to the extent of 
organising a counter-demonstration. Since then, however, 
we have been in communication with the Hon. Ivor Guest, 
the Hon. Secretary of the National Women’s Anti-Suffrage 
Association, and Mr. Guest informs us that a great number 
of women who have joined the Association have made it a 
condition that they shall not be called upon to demonstrate 
publicly. The Association has therefore decided that it 
will under no circumstances incur the odium of imitating, 
even in a small degree, the methods of those members of 
its sex of which they so highly disapprove. We are quite 
convinced on reflection that they are right. Their protest 
will be confined to the formation of a league with branches 
in every electoral district in England in the country, and 
the movement has already assumed ‘such large proportions 
that in itself it forms a final answer to the question put by 
Mr. Asquith to the women of the nation. 


The cuckoo did not sing asannounced, Jn other words, 
while Mr. George Bernard Shaw was paragraphed to walk 
in the woman’s procession he thought better of it at the 


last moment and contented himself with being “ encoun- | 


tered by the Press at Hyde Park Corner.” Asked why he 
had decided not to perambulate, he replied, obviously and 











It is all very well for Father Bernard Shaw to put these 
portents off on to Father Bernard Vaughan, but it does 
not seem to have occurred to Father Shaw that this pro- 
cession, with its solitary baby carried by a man and its 
solitary toy-dog carried by a woman, was in a great 
measure Father Shaw’s own handiwork. We do not 
suppose that there was a woman in that perspiring, flutter- 
ing throng who was not deeply versed in the religion of 
Father Shaw. It is he who purveys for strident woman- 
kind the bulk of their wobbly arguments. It ishe who has 
studiously impressed them with the importance of despising 
the order of things, and particularly with the importance of 
pretending to despise and distrust the male man. Their 
mouths are full of his cheap cynicisms as to marriage, and 
the desirability of not bearing children unless you are 
paid handsomely for doing it. Great in the Suffragist 
camp is the name of Shaw, and piteously appalling 
is the lack of babies, not to mention manners and such 
like. And we are not at all sure that the toy-dog should 
not be reckoned a Shavian affair. Mr. Shaw is a great 
inventor of toy-dogs and similar gauds. He has toyed with 
the serious things of life to the mental destruction of Bays- 
water and the Shavian female, and we may see what we 
see in the shape of processions and shouting spinsters in 
consequence. It is amusing to note that while Mr. Shaw 
himself deemed it unwise to strut valiantly along Piccadilly 
with the women, sundry of his male admirers had no such 
qualms. Here and there the coriége was garnished with a 
limping minor poet or so, and we hope that Mr. Shaw 
blushed for them. We remember hearing a crusty critic 
of the old order remark that it was not the function of a 
minor poet to live in the best hotels, and it seems to us 
quite certain that it is not the function of minor poets to 
hobble at the tail-ends of feminine demonstrations. 

We have before now ventured to offer advice to the 
Editor of the Times, and we shall now, with what courage 
we may, repeat the temerarious experiment. Our advice 
to the Editor of the Times is not to print in prominent 
positions in his paper the letters of young, irresponsible 
girls on matters which are met omap | beyond their com- 
prehension. The Times the other day printed a letter 
from Miss Christabel Pankhurst in which this over- 
advertised young lady expressed her views as to the effect 
which last Sunday’s demonstration ought to have had on 
Mr. Asquith. The Editor of the Times is not, so far as we 
are aware, in the habit of printing letters from schoolboys 
and undergraduates on matters which are of high national 
import, and why heshould depart from the principle involved 
in this custom and make an exception in the favour of this 
particular young lady passes our comprehension. By doing 
so he makes the Times look ridiculous. There is only one 
place in the office of any serious newspaper for the letters 
of Miss Pankhurst and her like, and that is the waste-paper 
basket. If the Jimes and papers of like importance were 
to apply the common-sense rules of procedure which 
govern any great newspaper to the case of the Suffragists, 
their letters, their meetings and their methods, the whole 
agitation would speedily die of inanition, But, as long as 
they continue to invest with fictitious importance the 
utterances of babes and sucklings, we may depend upon 
the said babes and sucklings to continue the supply of 
“ copy ” which they seem to value so highly. L 








The Vicar of a certain church in Marylebone preached 


| a sermon last Sunday on the text—Labour not for the meat 
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which perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life. The admirable discourse which followed 
illustrated the pleasing fact that, while the English Bishops 
are ready to authorise “special” services for that modern 
innovation called a Harvest Festival, they utterly refuse to 
allow their priests to celebrate the foundation of the 
Lord’s Supper. “ With many pumpkins,” they seem to 
say, ‘with the largest seed potatoes, the biggest cottage 
loaves procurable, and some of the worst hymns in existence, 
let us celebrate the material feast: let the Dulcissimum 
Convivium, the Bread of Heaven and the Wine ot Angels, 
remain unhonoured and unsung.” It is not necessary to 
investigate minutely the motives and reasons of this course 
of action. A legend has it that Pontius Pilate was con- 
verted ; it is probable that he was also priested and con- 
secrated Bishop, and his name may be added to the 
Twelve who are candidates for the honour of having 
evangelised Britain. Pilate’s great motive was cowardice ; 
he was sometimes afraid of the Jews, sometimes afraid of 
Czesar ; and on the doctrine of Apostolical Succession he 
would seem to have bequeathed his chief quality to his 
successors. In a democratic age the Fear of Man is 
certainly a more popular and acceptable gift than the Fear 
of God. 


But perhaps the Vicar in Marylebone did not realise 
that his text was quite specially appropriate. The famous 
Pan-Anglican Congress was then still in session ; and one 
doubts whether there were ever a bigger example of 
labouring for the meat which perisheth. As a philan- 
thropic gathering to discuss various “ questions of the 
day” in an amiable if feeble spirit of “ religiosity” the 
Congress might have passed ; one would have said that it 
was a great pity that people presumably in earnest could 
find nothing better to do; and most enlightened and 
charitable persons would have agreed, adding ‘ However, 
they mean well.” We are suffering from “ the spirit of 
the age,” and one of the symptoms of this malady is that 
when A and B have discovered to their astonishment and 
delight that two and two make four they say to one 
another: “ Let us assemble vast crowds of people and 
proclaim amid volleys of ‘cheers,’ ‘hears,’ and ‘laughter’ 
this truth to the world.” This must be so; we are lucky 
when the discovery is as we have given it; too often 
A and B find out that two and two make five, and then 
the cheers are ever so much louder. But (in spite of that 
probable succession from Pontius Pilate) the Catholic 
Church of this land should not conform to the spirit of the 
age or to the ways of the world. 


On an altar-cloth in a Roman Catholic church in 
Scotland are inscribed the words : The Unseen is here and 
calleth to thee. It would be difficult to indicate in better 
words the whole sphere and purpose of the Ecclesia Dei. 
If it seem desirable that “ Pan-Anglicans” should gather 
in vast numbers let it be so that they may receive instruc- 
tion in the profound mysteries of the Faith from Bishops 
and Doctors who “rightly divide the word of truth.” An 
unspiritual gravitation is always dragging us down into 
material things ; against our own desires we are continually 
falling into the error of believing that we live by bread 
alone—by the Butcher and the Baker, and the Agitation, 
and the Public Meeting, and the Act of Parliament, and 
the municipalisation of this and that, and our own fussy 
exertions generally ; most of all by interfering in some- 
thing which we don’t understand. We need to remind 
ourselves continually, therefore, that we live by Miracles 
and Compassions; it is then doubly saddening and dis- 
gusting to look over the subjects of this foolish Congress, 
to note that these thousands of professing Catholics can 
listen to and applaud the dismal drivel of those ten weary 
days. Here is a sample: Mr. E. G. Selwyn, of King’s 


Coilege, Cambridge (it is the college where they think 
geomancy means “ divination by earthquakes’), spoke as 
follows : 

Why, in the course of an hour, pray so frequently for the King, 
and recite the Lord’s Prayer three or four times, while there is no 
supplication concerning th 


e problems in which the working-man 





is deeply concerned, such as the abolition of sweating, the increase 
of wages, better houses, and better conditions for women-workers ? 
He suggested the frequent issue of an authorised Appendix 
to the Book of Common Prayer. 


And then, on another day, Canon Rawnsley attacked 
the mutoscope-saloons, the vulgar picture-postcard, the 
“indecent weekly,” and the “railway novel nuisance.” 
He also declared a holy war against the “new novel,” 
whatever that may be. A well-known actress suggested 
the insertion of a petition in the Litany for those who 
write, and the Rev. T. Lacey said there was no need of 
such a petition, as there was one already: “That it may 
please Thee to bless and keep the magistrates, giving them 
grace to execute justice,” etc. And so on, and so on; 
and we would suggest that before our ecclesiastics 
venture to meddle with books or plays they would do well 
to acquire some faint tincture of knowledge of the subject. 
The Churchmen, allied with the Dissenting preachers, 
made the fortune of that disreputable rubbish “The Sign 
of the Cross ;” a dignified Churchman made the fortune of 
that masterpiece “ When it was Dark ;” so tar as ecclesi- 
astics have had any influence at all in literature it has 
generally been of the most vicious and deplorable 
description. Their literary ignorance is abysmal, their 
literary folly is deep as nether Tartarus; let them 
hold their peace and keep the Faith, two duties 
for which hitherto they have shown a most marvellous 
incompetency. And in the meanwhile the Church of 
England may have the satisfaction of reflecting that it 
has succeeded in making a fool of itself before the 
whole world. Naviget Anticyram. 


In his letter last week Mr. C. L. Marson said that : 

The real question is whether the fundamental concepts of 

Socialism v. the Faith are coincident, or, at least parallel ; or 
whether their very outlcok is different. 
Is there not here the usual mistake of confusing theoretic 
ideals—which are as necessary to Socialism as to Chris- 
tianity, and in many cases common to both—with practical 
proposals ? 

Our contention was that the practical aims of a large 
wg oe Ne real Socialists was antagonistic to the Faith. 

Mr. Marson states four principles which he considers 
the Church has always held, but now only Socialists apply 
to practical life : 

1. “Inter-dependence of man.” But is not this a neces- 
sity of civilised existence, universally recognised ? 

2. “The Socialists seem to be the only people who 
sincerely believe in governance—in authority.” We could 
not accept this without the qualification “after their own 
methods,” which certainly would not be the methods and 
discipline of the Church—to them altogether distasteful. 

Mr. Marson exactly expresses the fundamental error of 
Socialists when he compares the “ferfect polity” which 
they seek “with the Catholic conception of the heavenly 
Jerusalem.” 

Socialist schemes and proposals depend for their ultimate 
achievement on one thing only, and that the unattainable— 
the perfection of human nature. The Catholic, on the 
other hand, is well aware that perfection and Utopia are 
not to be found in this, but only in a future existence. 

Socialists have sneered at Christian teachers for putting 
off the poor with a post-dated check on Heaven ! 

3. ‘Communal property” may be “an old and lovely 
Catholic thing” aimed at by the Doctors of the Church, but 
history shows that it has only been possible where com- 
munal religion has been the motive and communal 
monastic life the concrete realisation. To “ nationalise ” 
property in a State for all sorts and conditions of men and 
religions we believe impracticable. The rates are the 
nearest approach we have now to communal property. 
Can municipal methods of administering finance be con- 
sidered inspiring or reassuring ? 

With a “perfect polity” of course there could be no 
corruption nor dishonesty. But Bishop Gore, a leading 
Christian Socialist, has pointed oat that: 
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There is a false and misleading Socialism which ignores the 
fact of sin and the need of personal redemption. 

Such Socialism is neither “ coincident” 
“ parallel” to the Faith. 

4. Does Mr. Marson really consider the ordinary fair 
interest payable on loans for public works “ the great usury 
question”? He suggests “national banks” and “com- 
mand loans.” How are these to be managed? Many 
Socialists propose that gold should be “ demonetised,” and 
unlimited amounts of unconvertible notes issued on the 
model of the assignats of the French Revolution, whose 
ultimate value, though secured on the national possessions, 
as Mirabeau boasted in 1790, was merely waste paper. 


with nor 


A short while ago a certain correspondent of ours 
inquired where, in our opinion, the best English was 
spoken, and we gave him our opinion. At that time, 
however, we had not had the pleasure of listening to 
Mademoiselle Yvette Guilbert at the Palace Theatre. 
Yvette Guilbert has studied and sings several songs in 
English, and anything more fascinating and beautiful it 
would be hard to conceive. Of course it is unnecessary 
to say that Yvette Guilbert is pre-eminent in her own art 
in her own language. Her rendering of “ Les Cloches de 
Nantes” is a marvellous performance, and produces an 
effect which is quite overwhelming. But it is this new 
accomplishment of singing songs in English which will make 
the strongest appeal to the majority of an English audience. 
On the night of our visit the huge audience at the Palace 
was completely swept off its feet with enthusiasm over the 
last song which Yvette Guilbert sang, “‘The Gallant Man.” 
It is, as many of our readers will be aware, an old Scotch 
ballad. We can only say that any one who is able to beg, 
borrow, or steal the price of admission to the Palace 
Theatre to hear this wonderful artiste, and who fails to do 
so, will deserve to be written down an ass. It is the sort 
of performance which we would cheerfully tramp twenty 
miles to see every day of the week, and we have every 
intention of seeing it again as soon as possible. 


After reading the denunciations uf the Evening Standard 
directed against the statues outside the British Medical 
School we proceeded to examine them as far as we could. 
To those which are now exposed to view we can imagine no 
possible objection being taken. They are symbolic nude male 
figures, and they are executed with considerable skill and 
feeling. To condemn them it would be necessary logically 
to condemn a large proportion of the fine statuary in the 
British Museum and in the galleries all over the Continent. 
If the Evening Standard nad not drawn attention to them 
they would probably not have excited any particular notice. 
On the other hand, we are bound to say that among the 
statues which are at present concealed, or partly concealed, 
by the inoarding there is at least one to which objection 
might be taken. While we do not forget that such 
figures are common in pictures in the finest schools ot 
Italian art, it is certainly very questionable whether they 
are suitable as statues, especially when exposed to view in 
a public thoroughfare. The other statues which are con- 
cealed by the hoarding we have not been able to inspect, 
and we can therefore offer no opinion on them. 


There are a great many hazy notions going about as to 
what constitutes the art of the theatre. Certain superior 
persons who go in for what they are pleased to call 
“advanced ideas " affect to scoff at the musical comedy, 
and it has had the distinction of being abused by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. But there is no doubt that very often the 
so-called serious play is of much less importance than the 
merest musical comedy. -It would be absurd to maintain 


that Havana, which is now being played at the Gaiety 


Theatre, is a great play or anything remotely approaching 
to it. On the other hand, it is an exceedingly delightful 
entertainment, and the beauty of the cigarette-girls, the 


flower-girls, and the other girls (particularly “those with 











the curly curls” is quite bewildering. We cannot justly 
say that we consider the music is up to the mark, but 
the Gaiety has a way of improving on its original songs as 
the run of a piece goes on, and we have no doubt that the 
process will be repeated in the present case. Miss Evie 
Greene made the best use of her pleasing voice in songs 
which did not give her very much opportunity of shining, 
and among the men Mr. Alfred Lester, Mr. W. H. Berry, 
and Mr. Lawrence Grossmith were particularly excel- 
lent, and the dancing was up to the usual high Gaiety 
standard. 


In our issue of next week we shall publish an important 
article, called “The Insolent Publisher.” 








WILSFORD 
I 


Lilies and Pansies, and the Pink that grows 

In grey-leaved clusters by the garden’s edge, 
Sweet scented Choisia, and the Vine that throws 
Her trails and tendrils by the window ledge, 

The rose called Celeste, and the one named Dawn 
These have I knowledge of, these are my own ; 
And where lush water-meadows meet the lawn 
Within my garden are their blossoms shown. 


I love this garden, and when most the fret 
And noise of living would destroy mine ease 
I seek its precincts, and my foot is set 
Within its sunlight and its silences. 

I take my spirit’s road, and cool and wet 
The rain falls suddenly for thirsty trees. 


Il. 


This garden has a soul, it has its moods, 

As any sentient mind from hour to hour. 

I know the leafy silence of its woods 

That are so thickly grown with Hemlock flower. 
The Hemlock, with her world of slender lace, 
Whose leaf is earliest green of all the year, 
Beneath the beeches in sequestered place 

She spreads the forest of her presence here ; 


And draws a veil, as if to hide the slopes 

Of the more sunlit of the garden spaces, 

Where Tulips blaze, and later Heliotropes 

Are set with Poppies, in their several places. 
And here the bindweeds knot their twisted ropes 
To star the twilight with their milk- white faces, 


Ill. 


And it shall be this garden’s crown of crowns 
That it should be encompassed by no hedge. 
It finds a shelter in the high chalk Downs 
And takes its own way to the river’s edge. 
And in this homeliness finds, to my seeing, 
For its red Roses a supreme retreat ; 
Since it is wholesome for their pride of being 
To be so neighbourly with Meadow-sweet. 
And here is Ragged Robin, and the Dock, 
Whose seeds you draw into your passing hand ; 
This garden hears the sheep-bells of thie flock 
That browses, wattled, on its further strand, - 
Arid here are meadows, pale with Lady’s-smock 
And willows, leaning to the marshy land. 

. PAMELA TENNANT. 
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REVIEWS 
CARLYLE AND OTHERS 


Memories of London in the ’Forties. By Davip Masson. 
(Blackwood, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis book of “ Memories,” by the late veteran scholar 
Professor Masson, arranged and annotated by his daughter, 
has a particular interest. There are four chapters, of 
which the first—“ Carlyle””—has by far the greatest attrac- 
tion. There is a pleasant autobiographical light in the 
whole book, but we especially welcome the portrayal of 
Carlyle in the mind of his devoutest friends. What was 
the secret of the loyal and affectionate admiration with 
which some who knew the grim prophet regarded him? 
For these days the Carlyle doctrines are largely discredited 
and himself has suffered at the hands of biographers ; 
bitter wrangles have provoked uneasiness, if not disgust ; 
we have heard more of Carlyle’s private life than we 
wanted to hear, and so have come to think less of his 
position in literature than we ought. 

Now a paper like this of Professor Masson’s helps to 
check this unjust depreciation by giving us a simple, vivid, 
familiar picture of Carlyle at home. There is no wild 
championship or ridiculous assertion, but when you reach 
the end of the chapter you find the great, pathetic figure— 
usually so dolorous, fierce, scornful—a little more human 
and pleasant. The visible man is described thus : 


The hair dark and thick, without a sign of grizzle, the com- 
plexion a strong bilious-ruddy, the brow overhanging and cliff- 
like, the eyes deep-sunk and aggressive, and the firm mouth and 
chin then closely-shaven. All in all, with his lean, erect figure, 
then over sft. 11in. in height, and the peculiar bilious-ruddy 
of his face, he was, apart from the fire of genius in his 
eyes and flowing through his talk, not unlike some Scottish 
farmer or other rustic of unusually strong and wiry constitution 
living much in the open air. His Annandale accent contributed 
to this resemblance. His vocabulary and grammar were of the 
purest and most stately English, and the Scotticism, which was 
very marked, was wholly in the pronunciation and intonation. 
Like Scotsmen generally, from whatever district of Scotland, he 
enunciated each syllable of every word with a deliberation and 
emphasis unusual with English speakers, giving each, as it were, 
a good bite before letting it go. The West Borderintonation was 
intensified, in his case, by a peculiarity which was either wholly 
his own or a special characteristic of the Carlyles of Ecclefechan. 
He spoke always with a distinct lyrical chaunt, not with the 
monotonous and whining sing-song, mainly of pulpit origin, one 
hears occasionally among Scotsmen, and which is suggestive tco 
often of hypocrisy and a desire to cheat you, but a bold and 
varying chaunt, as of a man not ashamed to let his voice rise and 
fall, and obey by instinctive modulation every flexure of his 
meaning and feeling. Mrs. Carlyle had caught something of this 
lyrical chaunt by sympathy and companionship, and the slighter 
Scotticism of her voice was distinguished also by a pleasant habit 
of lyrical rise and cadence. 


Incidentally, this passage (we may remark) affords a com- 
mentary upon the answer to an enquiry appearing in THE 
ACADEmy just recently as to the speaking of pure English. 
Masson seems to have been fortunate in gaining the ready 
interest of both Carlyle and his wife, and he recalls many 
pleasant scenes from his friendship with them. It is a 
kindlier, humaner Carlyle that he reveals, a prophet not 
yet forgetting his message in an indiscriminate, irreflective 
railing at a deaf world; the sketch is more merciful and 
hardly less intimate than those which were revived in the 
sharp controversies of a few years ago. Here is an aspect 
of the Chelsea prophet which is agreeably unfamiliar : 


Of all the walks that Carlyle and I took together in the old 
London nights that now lie behind me like a distant-stretching 
dream, there are two which I recall now with peculiar associa- 
tions of sacredness, One summer night about eleven o'clock we 
had passed our usual parting-point at Hyde Park Corner and had 
strolled into the Park itself, lured by the beauty of a specially 
soft and star-brilliant sky overhead. The softness and stiliness 
around and the starry brilliance above had touched his soul to its 
finest and gentlest depths. All roughness, all querulousness were 
gone ; he was in a mood of the simplest and most sage-like 
serenity. As we sauntered to and fro on the grass, the 





sole human beings peripatetic, where but a few hours before 
there had been the roar of the carriages in stream and 
the parallel gallop of the equestrians, it was the stars and 
the silence that seemed to work upon him and to suggest 
his theme. From the mystery and splendour of physical 
infinitude he passed to what ought to be the rule of human 
behaviour, the conduct of one’s own spirit, in a world framed so 
majestically and so divinely. There was too much jesting in it, 
he said, too much of mere irony and of laughter at the absurd, 
too little of calm religiousness and serious walk with God. In 
speaking of the over-prevalence of the habit of irony, sarcasm, 
and jesting, he used a sudden phrase of self-humiliation which 
I have never forgotten. “Ah! and I have given far too much in 
to that myself— sniggering at things. . - Though they are 
the only exact words I can now recall out of that quarter of an 
hour of his varied talk, all in the same vein of deeply-moved 
meditation, it is the solemn charm of the whole of the little 
colloquy that remains in my memory. If ever one man spoke to 
another absolutely spirit to spirit, it was Carlyle to me in that 
quarter of an hour of our walk to and fro in that star-silvered and 
tree-skirted solitude in the middle of London. 


The other occasion was that of Carlyle’s offering, in a 
manner of fine delicacy, pecuniary assistance to his young 
friend when suspecting some need on the part of the 
latter. All this is hardly the Carlyle whom the stormy 
disputes of various friends have created for us, and we are 
frankly glad to have these happier, affectionate lights. 

Another chapter, “ Down Street, Piccadilly,” is full of 
reminiscence, as is also the final paper, ‘‘A London Club.” 
Masson was a member of the “ Museum Club,” of which 
Douglas Jerrold was a kind of chief, and Charles Knight, 
Hervey of the “Athenzeum,” and Shirley Brooks were 
frequenters. When the “Museum” died, “ Our Club” 
rose from the ashes ; and of this Professor Masson writes 
fondly, with various anecdotes of the humour of the 
members. These anecdotes, these jokes of such desperate 
fervour, seem to us to belong to a period incalculably 
remote ; yet “Our Club” flourished less than forty years 
since! More attractive are the glimpses of Dickens and 
Thackeray— the latter “a man apart, a sad and highly 
sensitive man, a man with whom nobody could take a 
liberty.” And there are also brief, vivid sketches of 
Kossuth and Mazzini. To Mazzini, indeed, a whole 
chapter is devoted ; but, beyond a record of one or two 
meetings, there is little of personal interest in it and much 
of political recapitulation. This, in fact, is the only dis- 
appointment—save brevity—in a book of singular interest 
and real value. 





VITA BREVIS 


A History of Avt. By Dr. G. Carortt. Vol. I. Ancient 
Art. Revised by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. (Duckworth, 


5s.) 


IF we say at the outset that we consider it impossible for _ 


one man to write a history of art even on a large scale; 
that a history of art on a small scale is not a history at all ; 
and that Dr. Carotti has written a book which more nearly 
earns its title than we should have thought possible 
under the circumstances, we shall have made clear our 
point of view with regard to this book, 

Nowadays, it is quite superfluous to say, things are done 
ina hurry. We wake ina hurry, we work in a hurry, we 
learn, we play, we eat, we sleep ina hurry. One of the 
inevitable results of this ghastly state of affairs (and not 


the worst result by a long way) is the production—not ~ 


necessarily in a hurry—of “little books on great subjects.” 
This is a little book ona great subject. It measures 6% 
by 5 inches ; it contains, besides thirty pages of bibliography 
and fifty pages of index, a history of ancient art in 340 
pages of text, together with 540 illustrations ! Moreover, 
though much of the type is small, it is all of an eminently 
readable size. 

Naturally, the virtue of such a book must lie in division 
and sub-division, in classification and order, rather than in 
fulness of description and discussion of style. There is 
no room for controversy. We must be content with 
dogma. Freely admitting these limitations, we must also 
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admit the author’s right to state his own views with 
finality ; and thus we will not turn aside from our pleasant 
task of appreciation to dispute Professor Carotti’s 
Egyptian chronology, even though we do most emphatically 
disagree both with it and with Mrs. Strong’s airy dictum, 
in her Introduction, to the effect that a couple of 
millennia one way or the other can make so little difference 
in Egyptian chronological systems as to render unnecessary 
“even a warning footnote” to draw attention to the 
novelty of the author’s ideas on the subject. 

Another point on which we find ourselves at issue with 
the author is his classification of Aegean art in the 
“ Oriental period.” Sargon had become a shadowy myth 
before the neolithic Cretan began to evolve the art which 
later did so much to enliven Egyptian ideas of beauty. 
And the points of contact between the Aegean and 
Western Asia were neither frequent nor continuous enough 
to bring Aegean art into the same category with the art of 
Chaldzea, 

There are some irritating inaccuracies of description in 
reference to the illustrations of Cretan art. For example, 
the famous steatite “harvesters” vase from Phaistos is 
described as a “ tazza,” and as an example of ceramic art. 
And the statement that the Dorians were “ mountaineers, 
really of the same race as the Aegeans themselves,” is not 
supported either by a particle of evidence or a shadow of 
probability. 

It is pleasant to find the Phoenicians given their proper 
subordinate position in the art development of the Medi- 
terranean, and the chronology of their prosperity reveals a 
very interesting state of natural antagonism between their 
interests as the carriers of the Aegean and the interests of 
the Aegean race of sea-masters. , 

The few pages devoted to Persian art are extremely 
well written and illustrated. The estimate of the Persian 
power of artistic assimilation is a good one, and is well 
expressed in the minute space devoted to it. 

Naturally, the main body of the book is devoted to Greek 
and Roman art. And here it would be difficult to award 
any but the most whole-hearted praise. For in dealing 
with such a vast body of art production, system is absolutely 
necessary, and the author has marshalled his material with 
great skill. Steadily, andin good order, the facts of Greek 
art development are passed before us in review. If there 
are gaps, at least the ranks are so closed that no gaps are 
visible. Architecture, sculpture, painting, the minor arts— 
jewellery, terra-cottas, and vases—all receive their fair 
share of attention, and the main characteristics of each 
school and of each of the principal artists are plainly and 
rapidly set forth. A child could understand the language, 
and an archzologist will find a wealth of fact ideally 
arranged for rapid reference. The vexed question of the 
style of Lysippos is perhaps treated more originally than 
soundly ; but at least his ultimate influence on Greek sculp- 
ture is given its true description. 

Of the greatest value to students are the summaries of 
extant examples of the various periods of art, with the 
museums in which they are to be found. These should 
recommend the book to a wide public, even though it had 
no other virtue to recommend it, which is far from being 
the case, and in like manner the section on Greek painting 
sets out in small compass much information which has 
hitherto been rather inaccessible to the ordinary “ spare- 
time” student of ancient art. 

Roman art is given a great deal of space, when we con- 
sider how little there was in it esther of art or originality. 
We are perfectly well aware that in saying this we shall 
call down upon our heads the wrath of Mrs. Strong. But 
none the less, we are firmly of the opinion that whatever there 
was of originality in Roman sculpture constituted its weak- 
ness, and that Roman architecture never existed. The 
Romans were magnificent builders and engineers, As 
architects they were tasteless adapters of styles they did 
not understand. Their only great art was that of por- 
traiture, in which they set upa standard of imaginative and 
material realism which has been at once the aim and the 
bane of portrait sculptors ever since, and which yet never 





approached the subtle power of characterisation of the 
Alexandrian sculptors. As to the horses of San Marco, we 
simply refuse to believe that they are Roman work, as the 
author, without giving any authority, states themtobe, In 
the minor arts they were undoubtedly more successful ; and 
as silversmiths in particular they produced work at once bold 
and delicate—the work of the confident and loving crafts- 
man. Roman art has left a mark upon European art out of all 
proportion to its ultimate value, and the skill and learning 
of its modern apologists will probably result in winning for 
it a place in the modern mind still more in excess of its 
deserts. 

An extremely complete bibliography and an excellent 
index complete a volume which is far ahead of any other 
book of its kind that we have met with hitherto, both in 
the matter of fulness and compactness. If the future 
volumes are as good as the first the complete work should 
enjoy a wide circulation. For the necessary process of 
elimination has been carried out with rare skill, and though 
there are inaccuracies, and though some of the opinions held 
by the author are open to more than doubt, reference to 
the books mentioned, not only by name but in the essential 
details of publisher, price, and date, will serve to correct 
the hasty impressions received from dogmatic statement. 

The translation is very fairly good. It is readable, and 
does not suggest a foreign idiom in more than one or two 
places. There are a few instances of obvious mistransla- 
tion—e.g., “eruption” for “irruption,” on p. 57, and the 
peculiar phrase, in reference to the work of Lysippos, 
“bronze, a material to-which he reverted.” 

The illustrations, in some cases, suffer from their extreme 
reduction, especially those of the crowded Roman reliefs 
and some portraits ; there are a few which measure no more 
than 4 by 4 aninch. But take it for all in all, the book 
is one which contains enough of pleasure and profit to 
outweigh by far all the disadvantages necessarily conse- 
quent upon its compactness. 





THE DAWN OF THE CON- 
STITUTION 


The Dawn of the Constitution : the Reigns of Henry III. and 
Edward I. By Str JAmMes H. Ramsay, Bart., of Bamff, 
M.A., LL.D. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., 12s.) 


“ T CONTINUE to write not in any partisan spirit, nor to further or 
combat any particular views, but to provide those desirous of 
knowing the cardinal facts of English history with a consecutive 
and verified narrative, based on the original authorities, with the 
help of all modern lights and interpretations.” 


This claim which Sir James makes in his Preface is fully 
supported by the text, and there is much to be said for his 
protest against “ unverified histories.” His narrative is 
clear, calm, and well arranged. Yet we fear that it will 
not attract any but the most strenuous student. There is 
little or no animation in these pages ; the historian accepts 
as a definition of scyle “ precision, veracity of utterance, 
truth to the thing to be presented.” The unattractive blue 
cover and the terrible ponderousness of the book when 
held in the hand are not, alas! counterbalanced by its 
inner contents. ‘Truthful presentation of facts” is no 
doubt important—nay, essential—but it is not enough. We 
should be made to feel—and this is the root of the matter— 
that these people who laid the bases of our Constitution 
were live men, not mere figments in an orderly array of 
facts. Sir James is loth to deprecate the artistic touch ; 
but he will not, or cannot, use it. 

The reviewer confesses that he is of those to whom the 
reign of Henry III. has always seemed “a dreary period,” 
illuminated but very feebly by those rushlights the political 
songs, which waft a faint breath of life over the dead bones 
of wrangling barons and clerics. Even “ the dismal comi- 
cality ” which Sir James finds in the “ ccnsistent perversity ” 
(no ill description, by the way) of the King’s conduct fails 
to provide a sufficient solatium. Earl Simon himself is an 
unsatisfactory, not altogether credible personage, though 
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he was doubtless the most enlightened of his time. Sir 
James thinks that his war on the King’s friends in 1263 was 
“a proceeding worthy of King John ;” and is inclined to 
regret that he 

Had not paused awhile at the close of the zoe 1262, after 
the Papal condemnation of the provisions of Oxford, or again in 
1204 after the award of Amiens, to see how the King would 

ave. 


Perhaps he hardly deserved the hymns composed in his 
honour. 

As to Edward I., whose support of his father our 
historian not unjustifiably holds {o have been the 
only thing which saved him from the fate of our 
Edward II. or Richard II.—perhaps, though, Henry VI. 
was his nearest analogue—the character presented does 
not differ greatly from previous estimates. ‘A man of 
war, but no shedder of blood,” with natural impulses 
towards justice and truth, “he cannot forgive the man who 
gets the better of him ;” and his autocratic ideas of king- 
ship, derived from Louis IX., considerably modify his 
appreciation of the value of popular institutions. He is 
credited with having initiated the custom of having national 
prayers in times of stress or anxiety, and the less laudable 
one of holding tournaments; but is denied “any percep- 
tion of humour” or preoccupation with literature or art. 
We are glad at last to find a historian candid enough to 
admit that Pactum Serva was not a motto “that could 
honestly be claimed on his behalf.” Where his interest 
was concerned he could keep his word, but “in the 
spirit of a peddling attorney ;” on occasion he could 
“stoop even to falsification of documents.” But the aforesaid 
motto, as Dean Stanley showed, was inscribed on the 
great King’s tomb some three centuries after his death. 
With all his faults Edward’s legal genius, and the fact 
that he had a conscience, gives him a high place amongst 
medizeval monarchs. 

Sir James Ramsay is a careful and well-informed guide 
in matters military, and has himself been over the fields of 
Lewes, Evesham, Stirling, and Falkirk, and is zealous in 
correcting from the public records the exaggerations of 
monkish chroniclers. In another department, that of the 
royal revenue, he claims to have the field all to himself, 
but guards himself against aught but provisional acceptance 
of his figures. To the zealous in matters fiscal his Appen- 
dices of Exchequer and Wardrobe Accounts will doubt- 
less prove valuable. In the list of authorities cited we 
notice that the author of the “Decline and Fall” is 
described as “ Gibbon, G. ;” we always thought his name 
was Edward. We have also been rather mystified by a 
note in which the reader is warned that the Plantagenet 
dynasty “came in with Edward IV.” The indispensable 
Index is praiseworthy. 





A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER 


The Government of England. By Proressor A. LAWRENCE 
LoweLL. Two Vols. (Macmillan and Co., 17s. net.) 


Tue American people have given us a perfectly fair and 
courteous retort to Mr. James Bryce’s book on the American 
Commonwealth by this excellent work, a book which those 
who read will wish to possess ; while those who possess it 
will wish to retain it for reference. Itis nota history ; it is 
not a law-book; it is not a Constitutional Whitaker ; it 
is an impartial and detached account of how England is 
ruled and rules herself, clearly given, in a temperate 
literary style, and with an aloofness which is content to 
describe, with as little comment as possible. The descrip- 
tion is taken from original sources, is as accurate as hard 
work and an ingenuous mind can make it, and the informa- 
tion concerns recent and present situations, methods, and 
movements. To have accomplished this good piece of 
work is not only to help us, who are within the English rule, 
to see things steadily, and see them whole and so to help the 
cause of light and clearness of vision in regions where heat 
often takes the place of light ; it is to furnish a veracious 





picture to the readers of the United States of a rule which 
they often refer to, criticise at random, and on the whole 
seldom understand. A book like this will certainly furnish 
materials for an entente to a people who do not love us over 
much, or at least to such of them as are disposed to inquire 
into methods which are not their own methods, but about 
which it can do them no harm to hear. 

Professor Lowell begins with the Crown, and sums up 
not only the King’s legal position but explains the inevitable- 
ness of the Crown for our Parliamentary system, the smooth 
working of that institution, and the fact there is really no 
Republican sentiment left in England. But he something 
underrates the influence of the Crown. Is it true that 

The actual influence of Queen Victoria upon the course of 

political events was small as compared with the great industry 
and activity she displayed ? 
After the death of the Prince Consort, whose views are 
felicitously described as expressed “ in terms not applicable 
to England,” the late Queen was more and more in touch 
with her people and had a great increase of influence. 
The description of the Cabinet is excellent, and there 
is a note of surprise in the writer at its informal character 
and its great reticence in matters about which the ears of 
journalists perpetually itch. There is much wisdom, too, 
in the accounts of the permanent official, who can do no 
wrong, who shapes matters almost too powerful'y for the 
little responsibility he carries, but who is gradually coming 
from his dark recess to enjoy subdued honours and possible 
reproofs ; it may be a little too subdued. In one or two 
minor points the writer has been misled. It is not true, 
for instance, that slums move but little, and so the voters 
do not get disfranchised. One of the most perplexing facts 
about slums is that the whole population moves about twice 
a year. Inthe matter of the two political organisations, 
the National Liberal Federation and the National Union of 
Conservative Associations, we are told that 


Both are shams, but with this difference—that the Conservative 
organisation is a transparent and the Liberal an opaque sham. 


It is but too true that our habit of breaking up one 
another’s meetings is “not condemned by average public 
opinion ;” and it ought to be, although our judicious friend 
does not say so. In a valuable essay on the strength of 
party ties we read with some surprise that the influence of 
party upon legislation is, on the whole, much greater in 
England than in America, “ but it is more closely confined 
to public measures.” In fact that and much other casual 
American information given to the reader causes him sur- 
prise—it may be surprise tinged with doubt. A valuable 
chapter is that upon Municipal Trading. It is so wise that 
some of its paragraphs may be shortly summarised. 
Municipal trading arises from a desire of profit, a distrust 
of companies, the zeal of officials, and the fact that when 
innovations are proposed to the private Committees of the 
House, the ratepayers are not represented. The dangers 
are the restriction of area, the increase of debt, the check 
to private enterprise, and the multiplication of public 
employees. The practical man, except in London just now, 
is everywhere deciding that it works, and he does not see or 
care whither he is ultimately going. This grieves our author 
unnecessarily; but, as he has pointed out in an earlier place, 
our rule is not logical, it is scientific. It is salutary for all 
debaters on this subject to see that mere municipal trading 
has no automatic advantage, but only wise, strenuous, and 
prudent trading. The chapter on the Church is also 
written in a natural vein of mild astonishment. She 


Possesses organs so arranged as to imply a closely-knit, if not a 
centralised form of self-government ; and yet those organs have 
so little power, either legislative or administrative, and the units 
are so independent, that for practical purposes the Church 
resembles a profession rather than an organisation. 


The Church is not only “bound hand and foot ;” but 
gagged, and as far as possible blinded and deafened, we 
may safely add. The English conception of law as an 
expression of natural justice, which, again, means a body 
of practical maxims to be applied by the court, naturally 
lies at the back of our whole system, and is properly set 
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forth in a useful chapter—too condensed, perhaps, for the 
purpose, 

On the whole our author is struck by the honesty and 
truthfulness of the English peop'e, which he attributes 
largely to the fact that the upper class at present rules us. 
But we are heading hard for “ paternalism,” and are more 
sanguine, impatient, and less fatalist than our fathers were, 
and in legislation we are horribly hand-to-mouth fellows. 
Professors all want us to take long views and to elaborate 
theories. And this one is no exception ; but he tells us 
his wish so en and pleasantly on the whole that we do 
nut grumble. Perhaps we are getting kinder. The London 
cats (p. 523) do not now bolt at the entry of a stranger, as 
they did a generation ago, but walk up to be stroked, with 
tail erect. That is something, and it implies more. What 
do the New York and Harvard cats do? Let them come 
into cuurt, if we are to be compared, and our cats will be 
even with them: but it is pleasant to think that our cats 
have got us good marks from the Harvard examiner, and 
we cheerfully join our purring to theirs. Even the British 
lion can throw out sparks when he is stroked kindly. 





MEN AND MEASURES 


The Roman Empire. By H.Sruart Jones. “Story of the 
Nations” Series. (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s.) 


Mr. Stuart JONES, in his Preface, admits the impossibility 
of writing a complete and final history of Rome. And 
his review, in a form more or less popular, of the most 
complicated, and at the same time the- most inspiring, 
period of Roman history makes no pretence of finality. 
But it is not too much to say that the author has succeeded 
in presenting at least one side of the development of 
Imperial Rome in a fashion which will fix his point of 
view in the minds of his readers. The players in his 
drama are lifelike, their actions are reasonable, their 
motives intelligible. And, whether or no we are capable of 
appreciating the dramatic unity of history, we are all 
better able to understand its drift if we realise that history 
is made up of the aggregate of human action, and not of 
haphazard tricks of fate. We do not think that Mr. Jones 
has deliberately set before himself the task of realising the 
individuals of his history. There is a lack of rhetorical 
effort about his writing which bespeaks attention rather to 
the wide issues of his subject than to the details of 
personal character. But he never loses sight of the fact 
that the history of the Roman Empire is far more a history 
of men than was the history of the Republic. And 
thus his estimates of the character of this and that 
individual go far to elucidate the history in which 
those individuals were concerned. For example, the 
whole of the basis on which the Imperial system 
rested was the direct outcome of the caution and tact which 
characterised Augustus after he had come into undisputed 
power in Rome, and the weakness, as well as the strength, 
of the system was the heritage of an empire from the 
policy of an individual. Where Czsar failed Augustus 
succeeded, for genius refuses compromise, while prudence 
accepts it. But the masked monarchy of Augustus proved 
but an insecure foundation for the absolutism of his 
successors, although he was in essence no more of an 
opportunist than his greater forerunner, whose dreams 
were rather of conquest than of empire. 

Yet even so Augustus met and solved problems which 
had never been Czesar’s care. While he kept the outward 
forms of the Republic, he widened the scope of Roman 
activity : 

It was at least part of Augustus’s task to devise a theory by 
which a monarchy might be enabled to masquerade as a republic. 
He was not neglectful of forms, but it was in the realm of facts 
that his chief work was accomplished. For forty-three years he 
laboured incessantly to give the world which lay at his feet cn 
organised government worthy of the name, and to solve the 
practical problems which the Republic had never faced, 


¢. The keynote of Augustus’s lifé-work was the absorption . 












of the client kingdoms into the Empire, a process which 
continued downto the veryend. The supremacy of the 
Italian peoples, though it was veiled by the accession to 
power of one provincial Emperor after another, became the 
central fact of Roman Imperial existence, and it was to 
Augustus that the inception of the work was due. And 
this was largely accomplished by the gradual centralisation 
of the senatorial power in the person of a single object of 
devotion—the Emperor himself. Here, too, the means 
were based on the individual, for personal devotion to the 
Emperor was the surest door to the senatorial order, and 
time brought into existence a Senate accustomed to personal 
service, as no revolutionary sweeping away of the old order 
could have done, 

When Vitellius refused the title of Czesar, and deferred 
to the Senate, he was deferring to a spirit which no longer 
existed. The Julian dynasty had done its work thoroughly, 
and Rome was no longer republican even in aspiration. 
The forms might still flatter, but theic meaning was gone. 
A strange aspect of the history of the Roman Empire is 
revealed by the part which is played by religion in its 
development. It seems as though, with the fall of the 
Republic, the old religious solidity of the Romans had 
ceased to exist ; and for long enough gods were made and 
unmade with the rise and fall of Emperors. But in the 
long run the innate religious feeling of the Roman 
reasserted itself, and the Mithraism of Aurelian was no 
mere counterblast to Christianity, but a political necessity. 
The growing power of the Christian faith in the Empire 
was a menace to the Empire itself, for it was a power that 
must either be supreme or must be definitely rejected 
before it was too late. The persecution of the Christians 
has been much exaggerated, and we think that the author 
is inclined to lay rather a disproportionate amount of stress 
upon that which actually took place ; but, as he remarks, 
it would be interesting to know the lengths to which 
Aurelian would have gone in this direction had his reign 
continued longer after the official declaration of the 
worship of the “ Unconquered Sun.” Aurelian’s was a 
powerful personality, and his aim of real consolidation for 
the Empire would not have been cramped by small 
scruples. But, at any rate, it is plain that the necessity of 
a convincing religious faith for the health of a nation was 
clearer to him than it is to a good many well-meaning folk 
in these days of love and charity for every variety of 
pestilential heresy that can be raked in from the five 
continents. Julian’s weakness lay in the same trimming 
“ toleration ” as that of to-day. And Mr. Jones’s outline of 
his position is one of the best things in the book. 

If it had been possible to devote more space to this 
book, we should have liked to emphasise in detail the 
excellent treatment accorded to the reign and reforms of 
Diocletian—assuredly one of the greatest of the Emperors 
of Rome. For it points the soundness, in the person of 
the Emperor himself, of the system upon which he went 
to work to reconstitute the solidity of the Empire. Itis true 
that the reorganisation of the Army involved, to a great 
extent, its denationalisation, but we think that Mr. Jones 
goes too far when he says that : 

Thus the science which, in the days ‘before arms of precision 
were invented, gave to civilised troops their sole advantage 
over barbaric courage wasirretrievably lost, and the fate of Rome 
was sealed. 

To tell the truth, we rather fancy that we can detect a 
note of hostility to the whole Imperial system in Mr. 

ones’s writing. It is not unnatural, for Rome of the 

mpire was great mostly in spite of herself and of her 
Emperors ; and the glamour of Rome is a thing that, for 
ourselves, we have never been able to understand, though, 
in a degree, we are bound to admit its existence. Greece 
and her gods are gone, for all their claim on our imagina- 
tion, but Rome, who has contributed nothing to the history 
of the world save the spirit of order born of the body of 
chaos, is with us still, maintaining 

her claim to universal dominion as the seat of a spiritual 
kingdom which, in the words of an English philosopher, is “none 
other than the ghost ofthe deceased Roman Wmpiré sitting 
crowned upon the pruve thercof.”” - ~~ ° ra ts 
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THE SUFFRAGIST AND THE 


SOCIALIST 


THE article which appeared in last week's issue of THE 
ACADEMY under the above title has provoked a voluminous 
correspondence, most of it rehearsing ancient and fish-like 
arguments. From Lady Henry Somerset, however, we 
have received the following : 


Sir,—I am amused to find on reading your article of 
June 20th on “ The Suffragist and the Socialist” that I fall 
between every stool. When I spoke at the Albert Hall I 
was hissed by some who took a militant attitude for 
expressing my strong disapproval of the methods lately 
adopted by a certain section of women for enforcing their 
views. The open disapproval thus shown did:not surprise 
me. I thought it well emphatically to state my position, 
and I did so with no uncertain voice. 


In your article you say I “publicly admitted that I 
approved of the methods of the Suffragettes and sympa- 
thised with them.” The ladies who hissed evidently did 
not understand my words in this sense, and the writer of 
your article could neither have been present nor have done 
me the honour to read my speech, reported in the Times 
and other daily papers, so the terrible object-lesson which 
I present against the suffrage by reason of my “ feminine 
mind,” on this account at any rate, falls to pieces likea 
house of cards, and I fail to see why the condemnation of 
Suffragette methods “is a good and sufficient reason to 
prove” that Icannot open my mouth at a public meeting 
“ without abundantly justifying that ancient and wise pro- 
vision of the law which debars women from the franchise.” 
I quote from the words of your article. 


I may be, as you say, “limited in my lights ;” I may be 
unfit to share with the public-house loafer the responsi- 
bility of voting; but at any rate I may share with the 
meanest the right to have my words reported as they were 
spoken, and not misrepresented in order to furnish a good 
instance for a poor argument.—Yours faithfully, 


IsABEL SOMERSET. 
June 22, 1908. 


We are obliged to Lady Henry Somerset for her letter. 
There can be no doubt in the world that she shares with 
the meanest the right to have her words reported as they 
were spoken, and not misrepresented. It is true that in the 
Times report of her speech in the Albert Hall she is made 
to say that: “ It would not be just or honest if she were 
not to say that she was not in accord with many of the 
methods which have been recently used in order to push 
[the Suffragist] principles into the ranks of practical 
politics.” But she immediately went on to remark that she 
had “a deep respect—nay more, she had a reverence—for 
all who were willing to suffer for their opinions.” Further- 
more she observed that : ‘This would make her refrain 
even from criticising actions which she cou!d not honestly 
endorse, were it not that she felt that ina great measure 
the mind of a large portion of the public associated their 
claim with actions which they deprecated and called 
unwomanly; but they who believed in being womanly 
first felt strongly that their attitude was in no way 
incompatible with their insistence on the right to vote.” 
The point of our article was that this very attitude is 
incompatible with the Suffragist insistence on the right to 
vote. So that our house of cards scarcely tumbles so 
readily as Lady Henry Somerset could wish. Nowhere 
in her speech did she come out flatly and condemn the 
unseemly conduct which has all along characterised the 
Suffragist campaign. 

The words of Which ‘she complains were; “Lady 





Henry Somerset—one of the leaders of the Suffragist 
movement—publicly admitted that she approved of the 
methods of the Suffragists and sympathised with them.” 
In so far as this is a misrepresentation of Lady Henry 
Somerset’s actual words we are extremely sorry, and we 
apologise to Lady Henry Somerset. The misrepresenta- 
tion was inadvertent. But, although it is true that Lady 
Henry said she was not in accord with many of the methods 
which had been recently used, nobody can read those 
portions of the Times report of her speech which we have 
quoted without concluding that she excuses and condones 
the Suffragist methods, and we submit that to excuse and 
condone amounts to approval. It is all very well to say to 
rowdy persons, “I do not sympathise with your methods, 
but pray go onand prosper. There is nothing incompatible 
with reasonableness in your attitude.” This in effect is 
what Lady Henry Somerset said. It is true that a feminine 
audience hissed some of her remarks, but that was before 
she. had finished her speech, for-we find that the very last 
offering of Lady Henry’s audience was “ Cheers.” There 
is such athing as damning a movement with faint praise. 
We think that Lady Henry Somerset praised the Suffra- 
gettes’ methods with faint damns. Apart from any question 
of mistake, however, it is quite evident that Lady Henry is 
a supporter of the Suffragist agitation for votes. We hold 
that the agitation has from the first been so inseparably 
associated with brawling and improprieties of conduct 
on the part of its advocates that dissociation is now 
impossible. If the Suffragists were to be sworn down to 
a womanly and decent ventilation of their views the move- 
ment would cease to be of the smallest consequence. Au 
fond it is of no consequence whatever. The women of 
England desire the vote with no more desire than they 
desire that their faces should be embellished with whiskers. 
If a plebiscite of the women of the country could be taken 
to-morrow the Suffragists would find themselves in a hope- 
less and preposterous minority. The instinct of intelligent 
women is entirely against the whole business. The 
whoopers and the screamers and the female stump-orators 
and banner-bearers and processionists are no more the 
women of England than if they were the three tailors of 
Tooley Street. For every woman that has trudged the 
London streets among the banner-wavers it would be 
possible to produce at least ten women who, should 
occasion arise, would consent to be driven over the same 
ground in the interests of a counter-demonstration. The 
tap-root of the whole trouble lies in the vanity and the 
rebellion of certain ill-balanced women. The broad basis 
of their argument is that they can no longer “ trust ” man- 
kind. Though their liberties and’ rights are much more 
generously recognised in England than in any other 
country in the world, they pretend that they are ground 
down and treated improperly, and that the only way in 
which their dreadful state can be ameliorated is that the 
franchise should be extended to them. The working-class 
women of England see the falsity of all this, and so do the 
upper-class women. It is the middle-class women of the 
country from whose ranks the agitators are, for the most 
part, recruited. There are reasons for this, the chief of 
them being that it is the middle-class woman who has 
brought herself most generally into conscious competition 
with salary-earning men, and it is the middle-class woman 
who is filled with the soaring ambition to conduct her life 
onan unfeminine basis. Her position is often a bitter one, 
because she is only too frequently over-educated, and she 
can never make sure of getting married. Hence she is 
discontented, peevish, and prone to imagine that the world 
is wrongly made. There is an incompleteness about her 
life which is pitiable. It is natural that she should look 
round for something which will alleviate her condition, and 
she has got it into her head that “ the vote” will do this 
for her. Greater or more woeful mistake was never made. 


The political assuagement of a spiritual trouble is an 
impossibility. The wrongs of woman are certainly not 
political wrongs. 
various. 
wrong from which mén do not equally suffer, 


Her private wrongs may be many and 
On the other hand, we doubt if she suffers froma 
As -the 
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condition of the body politic improves so does the con- 
dition of women improve. Politics, like prize-fighting and 
war, is a man’s job. If a Suffragist were to issue a 
challenge to contest the light-weight championship with 
Mr. Tommy Burns everybody would be amused; the 
papers would be full of startling comments, and we sup- 
pose that Lady Henry Somerset would consider that it 
would not be honest ot her if she did not point out that 
she did not approve. We have borrowed Lady Henry’s 
treble negative, but that makes no difference. Women 
who demand the vote should keep Mr. Tommy Burns well 
in mind. 

We may add that we take grave exception to Lady 
Henry Somerset’s remarks about sharing with the public- 
house loafer the responsibilities of voting. If the persons 
who do the voting in this country are public-house loafers, 
it is clear that a vote means the degradation of the voter, 
Consequently a self-respecting woman should remain vote- 
less. But we cannvt believe that Lady Henry really 
believes what she says. On the ther hand, she has said 
it. It is characteristic of the “feminine mind” that it 
prompts people to say what they do not mean. And that 
subtle bolt about the public-house loafer makes us wonder 
whether Lady Henry Somerset meant what she said about 
not approving of certain methods. 








FROM A NOTEBOOK 
I—AN EASTERN FABLE 


Ir is said that during the glorious reign of Haroun 
Alraschid an Arabian alchemist came to the Caliph with a 
strange and extravagant proposal. Haroun sat in all his 
splendour—his Viziers, his Chamberlains, and his great 
officers about him—in his golden Court, which displayed 
all the wonders and superfiuities of the East. He gave 
judgment—the wicked were punished, the virtuous were 
rewarded, God’s Name was exalted, the Prophet was vene- 
rated. Then came before the Commander of the Faithful 
a poor old man in the poor and ragged robes of a wandering 
poet ; he was oppressed by the weight of his years, and 
his entrance was like the entrance of misery. So wretched 
was his appearance that one of the Chamberlains, who was 
well acquainted with the poets, could not help quoting the 
following verses : 


Between the main and a drop of rain the difference seen is 
nothing great. 

The sun so bright and the taper’s light are alike and one save in 
pomp and state. 

‘Twixt the grain of sand and all the land what may ye arraign as 
disparate? 

A crust of bread and a King’s board spread wiil hunger’s lust 
alike abate. 

With the smallest blad2 or with host arrayed the ruler may 
quench his gall and hate. 

A stone in a box and a quarry of rocks may be shown to be of an 


-_ freight. 
With a sentence bold or with gold untold the lover may hold and 


capture his mate. 
The King and the Bard may alike be debarred from the fold of 
the Lord Compassionate. 


The Commander of the Faithful praised God, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate, the King of the Day of Judg- 
ment, and caused the Chamberlain to be handsomely 
rewarded. He then inquired of the old man for what 
reason he came before him, and the beggar, as indeed he 
seemed, informed the Caliph that he had for many years 
prosecuted his studies in magic, alchemy, astrology, 
geomancy, and all other curious and surprising arts in Spain, 
Grand Cairo, the land of the Moors, in India, China, and 
in various cities of the Infidels—in fact, in every city in the 
world where magicians were to be found. In proof of his 
proficiency he produced a little box which he carried about 
him for the purpose ot his geomantic operations, and asked 
any one who was willing to stand forth, that he might hear 
his whole life—past, present, and future. The Caliph 
ordered one of his officers to submit himself to this ordeal, 
and the beggar having made the points in the sand, and 





having erected the figure according to the rules of the 
geomantic art, immediately informed the officer of all the 
most secret and hidden transactions in which he had been 
engaged, including several matters which this officer 
thought had been secrets locked in his own breast. He 
also foretold his death in a year’s time from a certain herb, 
and so, indeed, it fell out, for he was strangled with a 
hempen cord by order of the Caliph. In the meantime 
the Commander of the Faithful and all about him were 
astonished, and the Beggar Magician was ordered to 
proceed with his story. He spoke at great length, and 
every one remarked the elegance and propriety of his 
diction, which was wanting in no refinement of classical 
eloquence. But the sum of his speech was this—that he 
had discovered the greatest wonder of the whole world, 
the name of which he declared was Asrar, and by this 
talisman he said that the Caliph might make himself more 
renowned than all the Kings that had ever reigned on the 
earth, not excepting King Solomon, the son of David. 
This was the method of the operation which the beggar 
proposed. The Commander of the Faithful was to gather 
together all the wealth of his entire kingdom, omitting 
nothing that could possibly be discovered ; and while this 
was being done the magician said that he would con- 
struct a furnace of peculiar shape, in which ail these 
splendours and magnificences and treasures of the world 
must be consumed in a certain fire of Art, prepared with 
Wisdom. And at last, he continued, after the operation 
had endured many days, the fire being all the while most 
curiously governed, there would remain but one drop no 
larger than a pearl, but glorious as the sun and moon, and 
all the starry heavens, and the wonders of the Compas- 
sionate ; and with this drop the Caliph Haroun might heal all 
the sorrows of the universe. Both the Commander of the 
Faithful and all his Viziers and officers were stupefied by 
this proposal, and most of the assemblage considered the 
beggar to bea madman. The Caliph, however, asked him 
to return the next day, in order that his plans might receive 
more mature consideration. The beggar prostrated him- 
self, and went forth from the hall of audience, but he 
returned no more, nor could it be discovered that he had 
been seen again by anyone, 


IlL—THE ENCHANTED CAFE. 


The papers in the shops were all French ; ensigns on 
every side proclaimed “ Vins Fins,” “ Beaune Supérieur ; ” 
the tobacconists kept their tobacco in square blue, yellow, 
and brown packets; ‘“ Charcuterie” made a brave and 
appetising show. And here was a “Café Restaurant: Au 
Chateau de Chinon.” The name was enough; they could 
not dine elsewhere, and Ambrose felt that he was honouring 
the memory of the great Rabelais. 

It was probably not avery good dinner. It was infinitely 
better than the Soho dinner of these days, for the quarter 
had_ hardly begun to yield to the attack of Art, Intellect, 
and the Suburbs which, between them, have since destroyed 
the character and unction of many a good cookshop. 
Ambrose only remembered two dishes—the pieds de porc 
grillés and the salad. The former he thought both amusing 
and delicious, and the iatter, strangely and artfully com- 
pounded of many herbs, of little vinegar, of abundant 
Provengal oil, with the chapon (or crust rubbed with garlic) 
reposing at the bottom of the bowl after madame had 
“tormented” the ingredients—the salad was a dish from 
fairyland. There be no such salads now in all the land of 
Soho. 

‘“‘ Let me celebrate, above all, the little red wine,” says 
Ambrose, in a brief, dithyrambic note. “Not in any 
mortal vineyard did its father grape ripen; it was not 
nourished by the warmth of the visible sun, nor were the 
rains that made it swell common waters from the skies 
above us. Not even in the Chinnonais, sacred earth though 
that be, was the press made that caused its juices to be 
poured into the cuve, nor was the humming of its fermenta- 
tion heard in any of the good cellars of the lower Touraine. 
But in that region which Keats celebrates, when he sings 
the ‘Mermaid Tavern,’ was the juice engendered; the 
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vineyard lay low down in the South among the starry 
plains, where is the Terra Turonensis Celestiswhich Rabelais 
beheld in his vision, where mighty Gargantua drinks from 
inexhaustible, immortal vats eternally, where Pantagruel is 
athirst for evermore, though he be satisfied continually ; 
there in the land of the Crowned Immortal Tosspots was 
that wine of ours vintaged, red with the rays of the 
Dogstar, made magical by the influences of Venus, ferti- 
lised by the happy aspect of Mercury. O rare, super- 
abundant, and most excellent juice, fruit of all fortunate 
stars, by thee were we translated, by thee exalted into the 
fellowship of that Tavern of which the old poet writes: 
Mihi est propositum in Taberna mori,” 


Ambrose lit a black Caporal cigarette ; he had bought a 
packet on his way. He saw an enticing bottle of rotund 
form paying its visits to some neighbouring tables, and 
the happy fools made the acquaintance of Benedictine. 


“Oh yes, it’s all very well,” Ambrose has been heard to 
say, on being offered this agreeable and aromatic liqueur, 
“it’s nice enough, I daresay. But you should have tasted 
the real stuff. I got it at a little café in Soho some years 
ago—the Chateau de Chinon. No; it’s no good going 
there now—it’s quite different. All the walls are plate- 
glass and gold, the head waiter is called Maitre d’Hotel, 
and I’m told it’s quite the thing, both in southern and 
northern suburbs, to make up dinner-parties at the 
Chateau—everything most correct, evening-dress, fans, 
opera-cloaks, ‘ Hideseek’ champagne, and stalls afterwards, 
One gets a glimpse of Bohemian life that way, and every- 
body says it’s been such a queerevening, but quite amusing 
too. But you can’t get the real Benedictine there now. 


“Where can you get it? Ah,I wish I knew. I never 
come across it. The bottle looks just the same, but it’s 
quite a different flavour—the phylloxera may be responsible 
of course, but I don’t think it is, Perhaps the bottle that 
went round the tables that night was like the powder in 
‘Jekyll and Hyde ;’ its properties were the result of some 
strange accident. At all events, they were quite magical.” 


III.—‘*‘ ELECTRICITY.” 


It is doubtful whether Charlotte Bronté, proud as she 
was of her sister Emily, ever understood her. Writing to Mr. 
Williams about the new edition of “ Wuthering Heights,” 
she says: ‘‘ Every page is surcharged with a sort of moral 
electricity ;” and the context shows that she regarded this 
“electricity” as a fault and a “peculiarity.” It is, ina 
sense, a peculiarity ; it is the peculiarity of the highest 
genius; it isthe di//erenlia which exalts “ Wuthering Heights” 
to a place very far above “Jane Eyre” and “Shirley.” This 
quality, whatever it may be called, is, I say, the note of the 
very finest things in literature ; it is the quality that must 
be present in its most exquisite and quintessential form in 
all true poetry, which must pervade all prose that would 
be called great. In a word it is that quality which dis- 
tinguishes art in its true sense from clever and agreeable 
and exciting compositions of all sorts; and it seems 
essentially indefinable. Omnia exeunt in mysterium says an 
old writer ; even in that most exact of sciences, the mathe- 
matics, where you begin with “ twice two are: four,” you 
end, I am told, in strange regions of mystery ard surmise ; 
it is not marvellous, then, that in the arts the Las* Word is 
in a sense a Lost Word; its presence may be {: it, but it 
may scarcely be named: those who find it ca. give no 
account of their quest, and those who have the secret could 
not impart it if they would. “Electricity” is not a bad 
definition by way of analogy ; in the world of art, as in the 
world of physical things, there is this secret force which 
operates and transmutes, which is known rather by its 
workings than in itself, which changes the dull iron into 
the magnet. Imagine the tale of “ Wuthering Heights ” 
related by a “ Realist””—to make use of a popular but absurd 
and erroneous nomenclature—what a brutal, horrid thing 
we should have: a story of ugly temper and evil deeds, 
neither worth telling nor hearing. Its “electricity” has 


made it to be what it is; one of the greatest of all romances, 
worthy of a plate beside the “ Scarlet Letter.” 





Whence follows the not unimportant conclusion that 
Life itself, which is reflected in all great art, must be 
regarded from the same standpoint—from this standpoint 
of mystery. The people whom Mr. Mallock was satirising 
some thirty years ago are, I believe, dead ; one does not 
hear now, even from “scientific” quarters, that the 
Universe can be explained with a box of chemicals, but the 
mood doubtless continues, and we must unceasingly beware 
of it. We must always remember that a proposition which 
2 _ mysterious is either radically unimportant or entirely 
alse. 

ARTHUR MACHEN. 








THE GENTLE JOURNALIST 


The Pan-Anglican Conference has _ concluded its 
deliberations. We approve entirely of Anglicanism and of 
Pan-Anglicanism, but we are afraid that a series of discus- 
sions in which the late Conference zealously indulged 
itseit has not contributed greatly to the sum of Anglican 
wisdom. The meetings appear to have been without 
exception most successful from the point of view of attend- 
ance and talk. When you have said this much, however, 
you have said pretty well all that needs to be said. The 
two facts that loom out rather unpleasantly as a result of 
the Conference’s efforts are, first, that the best intellectuality 
of Pan-Anglicanism does not come to the meetings, and, 
secondly, that the mind of Pan-Anglicanism appears to be 
given over to a sort of dubious Radicalism. Whenever 
the Pan-Anglicans had to deal with the questions of the 
day—and they dealt with them pretty comprehensively— 
one found them moving on what Mr. Asquith would call 
democratic lines. They displayed a friendly feeling toward 
the Licensing Bill and they cheered Socialism to the echo. 
There was a certain amount of dissension of course, but 
wherever the democracy popped up you had fluttering 
and unbounded enthusiasm. The effect upon the public mind 
will not be particularly advantageous to Anglicanism, The 
public mind makes few allowances. It has a knack of 
accepting things as they appear to be, and it judges 
accordingly. When it endeavours to gauge the meaning 
and intention of Anglicanism by the measure of the Pan- 
Anglican Conference it will come to a woefully wrong 
conclusion. So much cannot be helped, however, and the 
back of Anglicanism is broad. In our view the disposition 
of the Conterence to hear all sides and to attempt nothing 
in the way of definite Anglican pronouncement has been 
the underlying fault of the debates. Indefiniteness and 
open verdicts are of precious little use nowadays In point 
of fact they do great harm. Tolerance is all very well 
until it travels into the region of latitudinarianism. But 
apparently we are all latitudinarians. One of the most 
extraordinary and disappointing of the many extraordinary 
and disappointing meetings of the Conference was held at 
the Kensington Town Hall on Saturday last, the subject of 
discussion being “ Religion and the Press.” The Pan- 
Anglicans took up a whole day on this arduous business, 
dealing with general literature at the morning session, and 
dramatic literature and journalism during the afternoon. 
The principal speakers on journalism appear to have been 
Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey and Mr. Chesterton—as sublime a 
couple probably as ever trod platform. Mr. Strachey is the 
editor of the Spectator. Before he purchased and made 
himself editor of this highly respectable journal he appears 
to have edited the Corn/fill Magazine. Mr. Chesterton, 
on the other hand, has edited nothing except Dickens. 
Until the other day we had always set him down for a wild 
and whirling Nonconformist. His journalism is done for 
the most part in Nonconformist urgans such as the Daily 
News. Mr. Strachey’s connection with a certain sort of 
Anglicanism is obvious. Mr, Chesterton’s requires expla- 
nation. To anybody who is acquainted with the true 
inwardness of modern journalism the speeches of both 
gentlemen will read like desperate efforts in the direction 
of humour. For example, Mr. Strachey assured his 
auditory that the Press hati been growing purer during the 
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last twenty years. The which glad tidings he supple- 
mented with the pleasing remark that : 
_ The pioneers of cheap newspapers had every right to say they 
had deliberately refraitied from any attempt to make profit by 
corrupting the public mind. 
We wonder if Mr. Strachey has every perused a hapenny 
paper. The pioneers of cheap newspapers in this country 
were to all intents and purposes the Harmsworths. There 
is no cheap Press in England which does not take the 
Harmsworth congregation of gutter-journals for its motto. 
Does Mr. Strachey believe that the Harmsworth journals 
have had any but the most deleterious effect on the public 
mind? After delivering himself of this angelic testimonial 
to the virtues of the pioneers, Mr. Strachey continued as 
follows : 

The justifiable complaints that could be raised against popular 
journalism in its newest forms were irresponsibility, cynical care- 
lessness in the matter of truth, sensationalism, the destruction of 
an honourable and manly reticence, and the introduction of 
triviality—the worst of these faults, after the supreme evil of 
indifference to veracity of statement, being triviality. This 
triviality was twice cursed, for it degraded him who read and him 
who wrote, 


Which is entirely our own view. But, if the new 
journalism degrades him who reads, how can it be said 
that its pioneers have deliberately refrained from any 
attempt to make profit by corrupting the public :mind ? 
It is certain that if you gave a man the choice of being 
degraded or corrupted he would not have a pin to choose. 
Mr. Strachey wishes to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds in the true, modern, noble, enlightened, 
respectable, mealy-mouthed, inoffensive, menial, English 
journalistic way. He says in effect: “Here is a fine 
horse ; I warrant him sound in wind and limb and without 
vice. All he suffers from is spavin, glanders, string-halt, 
pink-eye, blind staggers, and the twice-cursed habit of biting 
little children! Woa then! Would yer!” The editor 
of the Spectator explained further that the desire for direct 
and legitimate profits from a newspaper was an antiseptic 
and prevented corruption, and he besought his hearers to 
think better of journalists and their morals than probably 
they were inclined to do, and not to exaggerate the influence 
and power of the Press, that power being much more 
limited than was popularly supposed. Here, again, we 
find ourselves able to agree with Mr. Strachey, though we 
think that he should have told us exactly what he means 
by the direct and legitimate profits of a newspaper, and 
that he should have told us also why it is that the influence 
and power of the Press have become so limited. It is quite 
evident that the corruption and influence and power which 
Mr, Strachey had in his mind’s eye are not in any sense the 
same things as the corruption and influence and power 
which really exist. By corruption, we presume, Mr. 
Strachey can mean only the actual taking of money for 
writing on this or that side of a controversy on the part of 
a newspaper proprietor or his editor. That kind of corrup- 
tion does not exist in England to any appreciable extent, 
for the very simple reason that nobody will pay the price. 
There are other and subiler forms of corruption, however, 
which will readily cccur to the newspaper-reader who can 
see beyond the length of his nose. Of these Mr. Strachey 
takes no note. As to influence and power, it is true 
that the older journals have given up thundering and 
devoted their attention to the sale of atlases. On the 
other hand, the pioneers of cheap newspapers have built 
up for themselves influence and power of a character never 
dreamed of by papers like the Spectator. They are incapable 
of deciding the fates of Governments, or, for that matter, of 
emptying a playhouse, or stopping the sale of a book. But 
they have influence and power enough to aggrandise every 
species of clap-trap and chicanery, and to keep the public 
mind continually and exclusively occupied with that twice- 
cursed thing, triviality. We suppose that Mr. Strachey has 
sense enough to know that it would be better for the 
country if the circulation of the Spectator were ten times 
what it is to-day, and the circulation of the Daily Mail and 
its offshoots ran, say, into only fifty or sixty thousand, 





In any case, to speak for ourselves, we have no doubts 
upon the subject. Practically there is only one Press for 
Englishmen at the present moment, and that Press is the 
cheap and trivial Press. Even the Sfeclator, with its 
honourable traditions and its vast hold upon country 
parsonages, must have felt the pinch of this mammoth 
wallowing, pit-mouthed monster that swallows the 
hapence and belches triviality with such wicked and over- 
whelming persistence. 

As for Mr. Chesterton, the less we say of him perhaps 
the better. His chief complaint against modern journalism 
is its anonymity, and the present is an anonymous article. 
It is easy to understand Mr. Chesterton’s position. He 
and his friends have signed so many articles themselves 
that they are filled with pain when other journalists refrain. 
Mr. Chesterton would have us believe that his opinions on 
the subject take their rise on high moral grounds. Jones 
must sign his leader, he says in effect, in order that we may 
read it in the light of Jones’s private and special character. 
If it were found on inquiry that Jones was in the habit of 
drinking two bottles of cheap Médoc with his dinner, 
which by the way he takes in Soho, Jones’s leader on the 
finance of the Balkan States must be discounted accord- 
ingly. Jones, in short, shall be handed over to the Chester- 
tons and Bellocs for moral dissection. We believe that it 
could be proved that anonymity is a sure sign of grace in 
an author, whether he be journalist or otherwise. It is no 
concern of ours that Mr. Chesterton is an impeccably 
moral being. When we read his written words we 
find ourselves incapable of referring them to his private 
habits. We have no knowledge whatever of his private 
ha>its. They may be good, bad, or indifferent for any- 
thing that is to be gathered from his signature. A man 
writes what he thinks, or what he thinks other people 
should think. The putting of his name to what he has 
written is usually the merest advertisement of himself. If 
the wickedest man in England wrote a beautiful sonnet 
the sonnet remains, and we have no right to discount it on 
the ground that the author is privately wicked. -Anony- 
mity in the matter of attack is always called stabbing in the 
back. In nine cases out of ten such anonymity is forced 
upon the writer by the rule of his editor or the traditions 
of his paper. Journalists are not in any sense the pusil- 
lanimous persons that Mr. Chesterton imagines them to be. 
Neither are they by any means so modest as their anony- 
mity might imply. It is virtually impossible for an editor 
to preserve the anonymity of any article or series of articles 
of any importance. The secret “leaks out,” and quite 
frequently the leakage is directly traceable to the author. 
And when you have disambushed your anonymous one, 
what of it? He may be your bosom friend ; what of that, 
if he has said the truth about you. He may be your 
bitterest enemy ; what of that, if he has equally said the 
truth. If everybody who omitted to sign what he has 
written were to sign it all to-morrow, the world and Mr, 
Chesterton—particularly Mr. Chesterton—would be little 
the wiser. X. 








NEWS AND NONSENSE 


“ TEACLOTHS, sufficient in number to fill a large, deep 
drawer, surpass even the bedspreads in beauty and variety.” 
Were this a sermon on the sin of inanity, the foregoing 
sentence, quoted from a recent issue »f the Times, might 
very well be spoken as its text. The pages of that serene 
and heroic “ Reverberator ” were profaned by half a column 
of mellifluous English descriptive of the lingerie and linen 
of a lady who was lately married, and it occurs to one, 
somehow, that the exhilarating teacloth and the importunate 
bedspread have been suffered to usurp a shade more atten- 
tion than even their overpowering quantity or immaculate 
quality deserve. Who wades through this sporadic non- 
sense? Who cares what great private possessions in the 
way of house-linen this or that lady has? At the reading- 
rooms of almost any library you will see some poor, shabby | 
creature carefully working her bad through the Court 
news, with grimy finger tracing tht travels of squire and 
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dame ; presently she will light upon the teacloth column 
and read every word religiously, her mouth screwed into 
an orifice of silent admiration—and she, her dingy kith and 
kin, comprise about all who take the trouble to do so. One 
is irresistibly reminded of Calverley’s lines : 

But O, a piece of orange-peel, the end cf a cigar, 

Once trod on by a princely heel, how beautiful they are ! 

There is no harm, bien entendu, in owning a large array 
of teacloths or dishcloths, or whatever they are, pace the 
pyrotechnists of Essex Street. A man may have twenty- 
seven umbrellas and a separate stand for each if he 
likes, and welcome ; but if we were to read in reputable 
journals—journals which are supposed to sway the affairs 
of nations—that the astounding umbrellas of M. Quelque- 
chose are only surpassed in beauty and variety by his 
marvellous vests, of which he has a sufficient number to 
fill a large deep drawer, we should feel inclined to put the 
editor who p.ssed the paragraph into asack with M. Quelque- 
chose ard hire a professional wrestler to shake it violently. 

It may be objected that the whole matter is trivial and 
harmless. Objected wrongly; for the craze of personal 
paragraphs has spread through what used to be literature— 
even though poor—until now we have actually weckly 
papers (pun and all) devoted tu chronicling the vanities 
and vexations of persons who happen to be “ popular.” 
If an author of that description has a cold he “is suffering 
from a slight attack of influenza ;” should he visit Brighton 
he “ was observed seated in a chair on the Parade, with 
his legs crossed, enjoying a cigarette.” We are cheered 
by the soul-stirring discovery that he likes mint-sauce with 
lamb, are unnerved by the statement that his hat blew off, 
and are profoundly depressed by the mournful fact that 
fruit disagrees with him, Young and very smiling actresses 
write their autobiographies and detail their “careers” for 
the benefit of brains whose calibre is such that they can 
stand no heavier charge than the featherweight of adula- 
tory snippets ; the popular authors themselves —facilis descen- 
sus . . . ./—have even been known to lay bare their souls, 
to consent to a kind of mental vivisection that their agonies 
and raptures of composition may be studied by the won- 
dering crowd. Municipal mediocrities find themselves 
delightfully in the public eye—they are able to point 
proudly to their names in sundry superficial inches of 
space, and feel that they have not lived for nothing. 

Well, and if you are so dowr on these personal com- 
pilations, says some one, you need not read them. Thank 
heaven, we needn’t. But, apart from our predilections, 
wherein does the good of this class of “literature” con- 
sist? What single item, remaining in the brain of its 
readers, can bear any flower of thought, any fruit of intel- 
lect, any seed of better things? We have a mania for 
reading nowadays, and it is to be feared that sometimes it 
keeps us from thinking ; even the labouring man takes in 
his halfpenny daily paper and cons it in tube or train. 
Afterwards, in place of a book, he has twenty different 
sheets to choose from which will give him little insipid 
straws of news and hashed-up jokes to while away the 
hours till bedtime. And thus his attention is frittered on 
banalities, his mind is spent on information which if 
remembered would be useless; as a matter of fact it is 
forgotten immediately, ousted by the next instalment of 
his favourite. The teacloth half-column, split up into 
seven or eight divisions, formed part of his fare for the 
ensuing week, without doubt. The important question is, 
What is the ultimate condition of mind of those who can 
read such stuff with avidity ? 

The answer in a word is—flabby. It may be said, 
again, that the regenerated working-man under the educa- 
tional régime hinted at in this article would become a 
sombre, smug individual, going to his work with Lamb’s 
Essays in one pocket and “ Malory” in the other, incapatile 
of appreciating either. Nota bit of it. The cheap and 
attractive issues and reprints of good novels—not neces- 
sarily “deep ”—would be quite enough for him to start 
on ; taking him all round, he does not lack intelligence; 
but they will avail little while his power of concentration 





is steadily, unceasingly sapped. He might well enjoy 
“Troy Town,” or “ My Lady Nicotine,” or “ Joseph 
Vance,” or a dozen other delightful things written in plain, 
straightforward English ; once he came under the spell 
who knows how far he would go? As it is, the newspapers 
don’t give him a chance ; he cannot fix his mind on any- 
thing so long as five consecutive pages unless they are 
dismembered into unrelated bits—in which case he can 
read them straight through at a sitting. Legitimate news 
we must have—we all want to know to what tune the 
world is spinning ; but when the premier journal of tke 
country sets the example of cataloguing and eulogising 
teacloths and bedspreads a protest will surely be felt, if 
not uttered, by all its readers who are interested in keeping 
the line of demarcation between what is news and what is 
nonsense clearly defined. 
W. L. R. 








THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 


AFTER almost twenty-five years of life, the New English 
Art Club may be considered to have arrived at years of 
discretion ; but whether it is that it exhausted its exuber- 
ance and vigour during its first violent days, or for some 
other reason, it seems, with the exception of one or two of 
its members, to be sinking into the torpor of middle-age. 
One knows beforehand fairly certainly what will be 
exhibited by its most prominent members ; it is getting 
very settled and mature, and for that reason its value is 
distinctly less now than it was ten or fifteen years ago, 
when it acted as a sort of artistic blister on the debilitated 
body of painting towards the end of the last century. One 
exception is, of course, Mr. John, round whose work 
discussion so healthily rages. In his personality the New 
English Art Club holds the germ of a new spirit. Violent, 
unconcerned, rebellious as he is, perhaps because of these 
very qualities, he is the originator of a new impulse in 
painting. Conservatives in painting and the public, long 
accustomed to have their art gently broken to them, rage 
furiously together at his uncompromising disregard of 
their susceptibilities. He offers no prettiness, hardly 
even beauty, to gild the pill. That vigour and restless 
striving which are the only means of advance in an 
artist always lead to irritation on the part of those who 


‘are comfortably settled into knowing what to expect in 


the way of pictures, and who resent being jolted out of 
their comfort. But they benefit by their irritation, they 
are stirred out of the unquestioning acceptance of the art 
which sinks into convention and decadence immediately 
its production becomes too facile. The force behind Mr. 
ohn’s pictures is undeniable. They intrude themselves 
into the consciousness of the beholder, and indifference 
is impossible ; they either irritate or impress profoundly. 
He is already welcomed by the few who feel the weight of 
the paralysis of decadence that deadens so much of modern 
painting. His work is sometimes barbaric and uncouth, 
but full of Dionysian energy. ‘The Infant Pyramus” is 
an enormous advance on “ Seraphita,” which he exhibited 
at the New Gallery during the winter of this year, in which 
the repulsive qualities were so evident that one only 
grudgingly admitted its vigour, obvious as that quality was. 
But this new picture possesses attributes which demand 
and compel admiration. It is practically the only picture in 
the whole exhibition which moves to any strong emotion— 
an emotion difficult to analyse, but undeniable. It may be 
the charming gesture of the standing woman that makes 
such a strong impression by its truth and beauty. The 
resemblance in tone and colour to the work of Puvis de 
Chavannes has been attacked and censured. In the 
simplified colour-scheme and high key in which it is 
painted, accentuated as they are by the unfortunate 
pictures which have been chosen to surround it, it does 
resemble Chavannes, but the spirit and intelligence behind 
the paint is of an entirely different quality. The canvas 
radiates impulse and growth. It seems a matter of small 
importance that Mr. John produces odd things ct times : 
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he should be valued by his serious conceptions ; the rest 
do not matter. He has not yet reached the height of his 
attainment; he still strives, and one looks to see the 
importance of his promise developed and fulfilled. His 
enermous value is in the significance of this promise. 

There are several examples of the distinguished art of 
Professor Holmes. Decorative and invariably charming in 
colour, his pictures please by an original and personal 
vision. One feels, looking at his landscapes, that he sees 
uninfluenced by other people’s views. He has an extremely 
personal point of view, a quality whose rarity gives it great 
value in these days of all-pervading eclecticism. It is no 
slight achievement to have produced the charming and 
even romantic effect that he has in“ On the Isis, Oxford,” 
when the subject consists of such unpromising material as 
two gasometers and a towing-path. But in all this Pro- 
fessor Holmes has seen beauty, and, still more, has made 
that beauty intelligible. 

Mr: Orpen’ shows a portrait-group of a well-known 
painter and bis family. It is painted with enormous 
facility, but its lack of sincerity and its affectation of 
naiveté spoil what should have been a pleasing picture. 
That Mr. Orpen is a painter of no small capability is shown 
in his portrait of Professor Mayor, and the simplicity and 
restraint of this latter canvas make it by far the greater 
achievement of the two pictures he exhibits here. Mr. 
Steer has for many years produced landscapes that compel 
admiration and respect for their zesthetic beauty, and in 
“The Outskirts of a Town” there is no decline of his 
earlier power and’accomplishment ; rather, one might say 
from the curious difficulty of the composition th:t the 
artist feels that no subject, however complicated, is beyond 
his mastery. His other picture, a portrait, shows whiat his 
portraits always do, that his sympathy and interest find 
freer scope in landscape; his paintings of people are never 
so intimate and impressive, and indeed Mr. Steer only too 
often gives the spectator a feeling that his interest 
in the background and accessories of a portrait are greater 
than his sympathy with the sitter. In Mr. Tonks’s literary 
picture, full of suggestion for the seeker of symbols, there 
is 2 timidity of method, an insecurity of drawing to which 
one cannot be blinded by the violence of its colour. Mr. 
Sargent is not well represented by the two sketches which 
are his only contributions to this exhibition, neither of 
which are as interesting or characteristic as those examples 
of his work he is showing at the Carfax Gallery. “St. 
Sauloe,” by Professor Brown, is an admirable painting, 
interesting in colour and design, unspoiled by eccentricity 
or affectation, and the charm of his painting in “An 
Interior” is so cbvious that it is hardly necessary to call 
attention to its good qualities. Mr. Rich is another 
painter of landscape who endows his pictures with charm 
of colour and a rare sense of line and composition. His 
water-colours are of the type one likes to possess and to 
live with. He is a true descendant of the great masters 
of the British school of water-colour landscape at its best, 
and he has evolved his art from their example without 
the sacrifice of his individuality. All the pictures he 
exhibits reach a very high standard, “ Battersea” and 
“The South Downs” being particularly distinguished. 
It should be almost unnecessary to put forward a theory 
that for a portrait to justify its existence it should 
either be well painted or it should resemble the sitter, and 
to be considered a work of art it should possess other 
good qualities as well. In the portrait of Bernard 
Berenson, Mr, Rothenstein, never very happy at getting a 
likeness, has in this particular instance failed to produce a 
work of art, though one would have supposed that the 
distinguished art-critic might himself have constituted 
sufficient inspiration. Me srs, Mark Fisher, Lucien Pissaro, 
W. A. Nicholson, and W. G. von Glehn all exhibit pictures 
which deserve more detailed criticism than is possible in the 
space of a small article. 

It seems a pity that the New English Art Club, whose 
primary aim is not a commercial one, should admit, with 
pictures of merit, so many trivial gnd meretricious works 
whose justifitation is certainly not in their podsession of 





any artistic quality. They may, of course, be accepted to 
provide a background for the pictures of a better class, but 
that function would be fulfilled far better by bare spaces 
on the walls, and the general standard of the exhibition 
would be higher. 

E, K, 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Grammar of Philosophy. By Davin GRAHAM. (T. and 
' ‘T. Clarke, 7s. 6d. net.) 


WHEN greedy Thrasymachus leapt with a roar into the 
Socratic discussion upon Justice, and talked about drivel 
and mutual admiration, he did not wholly depend upon 
rudeness and abuse. He was strong as well as coarse. 
Mr. Graham leaps into the arena, and hoprs by buffoonery, 
j¢sts in the ‘nice style of Dr. Purker, and a thunderous 
egoism peculiar to himself, to re-establish the Scottish 
reaction associated with the names of Reid, Beattie, 
Osward, and Stewart. He isapparently unaware that these 
gentlemen were unarmed against the more logical develop- 
ments of Condillac and Helvetius. When stripped of the 
adornments of Billingsgate, the imitations of Carlyle, and 
the furious, bombastic advertisements, which proclaim that 
in a dark world of fool thinkers Scotland alone has 
wisdom and light, then the theses for which Mr. Graham 
foams are these—(1) That the individual consciousness is 
the criterion of truth ; (2) that mind and matter are incom- 
mensurable ; (3) so are the finite and the infinite ; 
(4) some truths are necessary and some contingent ; 
(5) these and some other propositions are implicitly recog- 
uised by all men. But why, if each one of us knows so 
infallibly, does our author want us to pay three half-crowns 
to be informed? If mind and matter are so utterly 
sundered, how did we ever get matter into our minds, 
or how can mind act upon matter? If the finite and 
infinite are also so radically divided, God can never be 
known.and infinity of life is absurd. Is it not enoughto say, 
in answer to a man who says you must hold this, that we 
simply do not hold it? For instance the objectivity of 
space and time, so far from all men holding this of 
necessity, only “thinkers” like Mr. Graham seem to 
formulate anythir.g of the kind. Commo. sense is indeed 
valuable in philosophy—the sense which we have in 
common, our Catholic sense ; but how is this compatible 
with that frenzy of revolt and scorn against the expression 
of the communal sense which we call authority and which 
Mr. Graham flouts with addled eggs. Possibly by common 
sense he means that habit of passing an eye from one 
wearer to another, which Perseus noticed in the Grey 
Sisters, and which vulgar persons think to be wisdom, and 
the power of the individual. If aman might dare to use a 
passage of Hegel (whom Mr. Graham would call a lunatic, 
goose, jack-pudding, and so on), he might remember that 








A man who does not rid himself of the phantom of the oppo- 
sition of finite and infinite steeps himself in vanity, for he posits 
the Divine as something powerless to come to itself, while he 
clings to his own subjectivity and, taking his stand on this, asserts 
the impotence of his knowledge. 


People should not write grammars until they have mastered 
the alphabet. 


T: yamps Round the Mountains of the Moon and Through the 
: Back Gate of the Congo State. By T. BrRoaDwoop 
Jounson, M.A., F.R.G.S, (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 


THE adventure-book of an earnest missionary who 
eiideavours to follow, however inadequately, in the foot- 
steps of Livingstone can never be quite without interest if 
the writer makes a plain statement of what he has seen 
and accomplished, and draws up some sort of rough-and- 
ready debit and credit account of the result of his Mission. 
But if such an one makes his story the vehicle of gibes at 
other religions than his own, the valye of his work is 
considerably lessened: Mr. Broadwobtl Johnson in the very 
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beginning of his book thinks fit to make the following 
statement : 

In addition there are the Roman Catholic Missions, in whose 
ranks are many devoted workers. With their looser standards 
and more mechanical methods they appeal more readily to 
some, but do not lead their converts on to much independence of 
thought, and their adherents comprise few of the influential. 


This is narrow and uncharitable. Moreover, it is untrue. 

For the rest, Mr. Johnson’s experiences seem to have 
been much the same as those of other well-meaning 
missionaries. He writes simply and _ unaffectedly of 
Uganda (with a good word forthe estimable Bishop thereof), 
Toro, the Pygmies, Ruwenzori, King Mtesa, and “ The 
Back Gate” of the Congo, with no more than natural 
antipathy to Belgian men and methods, A good index 
and many photographs enhance the value of the work. 


Memoir of the Life and Military Services of Viscount Lake, 
Baron Lake of Delhi and Laswaree, 1744-1808. By 
CoLoNEL HuGH Pearse. (William Blackwood and 
Sons, 15s. net.) 


ALTHOUGH he did much to bring about the creation of the 
Indian Empire, the life and military service of Lord Lake 
have not hitherto received the attention they deserved, the 
principal reason being that his death in 1808 coincided 
with the rising fame of Wellington, which swamped the 
records of many good men and patriots. Yet Wellesley, 
as he was then, had the highest opinion of Lake. He 
wrote of him: “ His masterly operations, his unexampled 
alacrity and honourable zeal, the judgment, skill, and 
promptitude of decision which he has manifested in every 
crisis of difficulty or danger, combined with his irresistible 
spirit of enterprise and courage, entitle him to the gratitude 
and admiration of every loyal British subject, and of every 
heart and mind which can feel for the honour, or can 
understand the interests of the British Empire.” In 
Fortescue’s “ History of the British Army,” in Thorn’s 
‘Memoirs of the War in India,” and in Hamilton’s 
“ History of the First or Grenadier Guards” there is 
reference to the splendid achievements of Lord Lake, 
and Major H. Helsham-Jones wrote a book, “The Cam- 
paigns of Lord Lake,” which gave a succinct account of 
his exploits. It remained, however, for Colonel Pearse 
to write this best and authoritative book on a man who 
has unjustly fallen into oblivion, but whose record deserves 
a better fate. He has done his work thoroughly and 
well, and has done service alike to a noble soldier and 
to all those who are interested in the Indian Empire 
and the men who made it. 


One Cily and Many Men. By the Ricut Hon. Sir ALGERNON 
West, G.C.B. (Smith and Elder, 6s, net.) 


WE confess that we have read Sir Algernon West's last 
book with some disappointment ; but that may have been 
vur own fault. Remembering his delightful “ Recollec- 
tions,” so abounding as they were in gvod stories and 
interesting notes of differences between a past age and our 
own, we looked forward to an equal pleasure. What we 
get is something different. The good stories and the 
differences are not absent, but their place is largely taken 
by Sir Algernon’s general views about things and by essays 
which might, so to say, have been written by many other 
people without his long and peculiar exreriences—such as 
areview of “ Queen Victoria’s Letters,” an account of “ No. 
10, Downing Street ”’—a subject treated much more elabo- 
rately in a recent book—a sketch of the history of London 
theatres, and an essay on “The Great Unpaid!” These 
are all very well, but they are not what we looked for ; 
only, as we said, the fault was ours. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the papers included in 
the volume is that on “ Some Changes in Social Life During 
the Queen’s Reign.” The facts in it are not all new, but it 
is interesting to have personal confirmation of them. 
Thus, the late Lord Clanwilliam told Sir Algernon of a 
dinner at a friend’s villa near Putney which began at 
eight o’clock—a very late hour for thoSe days—and Jasted 





en revanche till 8.30 the next morning! And when Sir 
Algernon first entered the Admiralty the chief clerk 
would announce that he would not be there to-morrow, 
“for I am going to dine out to-night ”—not at all as a joke, 
He gives instances of peculiar formality in address. One, 
a brother and sister calling each other “your ladyship” 
and “ your Grace,” seems almost incredible ; if it was not 
a joke, surely that family must have been extraordinarily 
stiff. The contemporary pronunciation of Byron in the 
poet’s time—Byron—one had heard before ; it would be 
interesting to know when the change came in, since 
proper names are usually conservative. In going back to 
an earlier day than his own Sir Algernon has made one or 
two slight mistakes, Old Q., for instance, did not live 
“next door” to Byron’s house in Piccadilly; Byron’s 
house was one of two which in old Q.’s time was a single 
house. But this sort of antiquarianism can be done, as we 
said, by people who lack Sir Algernon’s personal expe- 
riences, and it is the latter for which we look to him. 
Not, we trust, in vain ; for there must be many left which 
previous books have not exhausted. We still hope for 


more, 








FICTION 


The Fourth Ship. By Etuet COLBURN Mayne. (Chapman 
and Hall, 6s.) : 

RaRELY indeed is the reviewer tempted to betray an ill- 
regulated enthusiasm over the subject of his labours. He 
is apt to view the rise and fall of literary portents with a 
surprising detachment, nor does the announcement that 
a new star—and one, too, of quite unusual magnitude— 
has risen on the intellectual horizon move him to more 
than the faintest flutter of curiosity. There are exceptions 
however. It is said that on the conclusion of Sheridan’s 
famous speech on the American War the adjournment of 
the House was moved, as it was unanimously felt that no 
calm or dispassionate verdict could be arrived at under 
the circumstances. The present reviewer has to confess 
to a similar weakness with regard to Miss Ethel Colburn 
Mayne’s latest novel, which he unhesitatingly pronounces 
to be the finest and most finished work of fiction he has 
read for many years. 

Miss Mayne works in a quiet medium. Her chapters 
have all the charm and grace of a series of perfect etchings. 
The book, too, is one that enthrallsand engrosses. Having 
opened it, you will find it impossible to lay it down till you 
have reached the last page, and you will find, as well, that 
the last page is reached all too soon. 

“The Fourth Ship” is the story of a woman who has 
missed her chances, and who awakens, after many years, 
to find that life, with the best of its gifts, has passed her 
by. The author introduces us, in the first chapter, to a 
small Irish village. It is the Ireland of fifty years ago— 
the day of crinolines, side whiskers, and countless pro- 
prieties. Josephine St. Lawrence lives with her two sisters 
at a country parsonage. Her father is a widower, a bully, 
and a tyrant. The days pass uneventfully enough, varied 
only by domestic storms or an occasional visit to a neigh- 
bour. With the coming of Philip Maryon, however, a new 
and disturbing element i3 introduced into this orderly and 
homespun existence. Philip has been to Rouen—is there- 
fore to be regarded with awe. Josephine is just at the age 
when conquests are most easy, and conquered she is. The 
passion seems reciprocal, but there suddenly enters 
Millicent North, and with her the note of tragedy is struck. 
Josephine’s happiness is short-lived. The inconstant 
Philip quickly succumbs to the superior attractions of the 
fair stranger. Millicent, indeed, is a curious contrast to 
her rival. She is swayed by passion, volatile, capricious. 
Her insistent, imperious spirit leaps eagerly to the possi- 
bilities of the dramatic. To Josephine, country-bred and 
unversed in the subtleties of a complex civilisation, she 
remains a perpetual enigma. Strangely enough, however, 
the two girls; so dissimilar in temperament, become the 
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best of friends and, after the wedding of Millicent 
Josephine goes on a long visit to her house. There she 
meets a doctor, who falls somewhat violently in love with 
her. A proposal follows, but Josephine is unused to the 
accents of genuine passion, and the doctor is roughly, 
brutally dismissed. Then begin the long years of weari- 
ness and hope deferred for poor Josephine. Her father 
dies, and she is forced upon the world, compelled to 
support herself as best she may. Ultimately we find her, 
after many bitter experiences and disillusionments, an old, 
white-haired woman, domiciled with the Maryons, as in 
some welcome sanctuary. Millicent is by now the mother 
of many children, with one of whom, Christabel, the 
remainder of the story is largely concerned, so that it is 
only, as it were, through the interstices of the narrative that 
we catch an occasional glimpse of Josephine. She is loved 
by all who know her; but the ships that she has waited 
for have not come in, and we leave her at last awaiting the 
“fourth ship that comes for all of us,” the ship of the 
“ black sails.” 

It is impossible to preserve in this rather graceless 
dissection of a charming story the quaint, old-world atmo- 
sphere that pervades every line of it. Miss Mayne reminds 
us occasionally of Jane Austen in the fidelity of her obser- 
vation and the extreme delicacy of her touch. To predict 
even the most limited of immortalities for any contemporary 
work of fiction is a rash and ill-advised undertaking ; but 
in the case of “ The Fourth Ship” we take the risk, and 
with a certain degree of confidence. 


Pauline. By W.E. Norris. (Archibald Constable and 
Co., 6s.) 


Mr. W. E. Norris is one of the most brilliant living 
exponents of what may perhaps be termed the school of 
polite fiction. His writing is always capable and forceful. 
He is sparing of epithets, impatient of redundancies. He 
views each of his characters through the medium ofa cold 
detachment. He is capable, indeed, of an artistic 
sympathy, but he never pauses to apportion praise or blame, 
and he succeeds admirably—and surely this is no mean 
achievement—in concealing his own point of view. 
“Pauline” is quite up to the level of Mr. Norris’s 
previous work. The characters are well sketched, each 
impressed with a distinct and recognisable individuality; 
and the story itself, if not enthralling, holds the interest of 
the reader from the first page to the last. If we have 
one complaint to make, it is that Mr. Norris has made it 
impossible for us to feel much sympathy for his hero. 
Nevile Arnott is, not to put too fine a point upon it, a very 
complete prig, and the misfortumes that befall him may 
not unfairly be regarded as justly retributive. In Switzer- 
land he meets Pauline Daguerre, a fascinating divorcée 
some years older than himself. Pauline’s past has 
been a wholly innocent one, but she had displayed 
at times a regrettable disregard for appearances, 
and she lives in an atmosphere of subdued rumour. 
Nevile, however, is disposed to be generous, having regard 
to the fact that he has fallen in love with the charming 
actress, for such is Pauline’s profession. Maternal 
influences are, in consequence, brought to bear. A secret 
interview between Nevile’s mother and Pauline takes 
place, with the result that Pauline is induced to blacken 
her reputation in order to save her lover. The ruse is 
successful, and Nevile flies to London, plunges into an 
electoral campaign, and becomes engaged to Evie Drake, 
a pretty and conventional English girl. Pauline, however, 
reappears—at a London theatre—and old passions are 
aroused in the breast of Nevile, who is led to suspect the 
ruse, and flies to Pauline’s rooms for confirmation of his 
doubts. There he meets a fiery foreigner, named Ibarra, 
and a dispute between the two in Pauline’s absence leads 
to a fight, in which Nevile is very badly hit over the head. 
The foreigner, pursued by the police, commits suicide. 
Hence the termination of Nevile’s engagement and the 
flight of Pauline to France. After a somewhat severe 
illness Nevile follows her, determined now to marry her at 
any cost. Fate, however, wills otherwise, for Pauline is in 





the last stages of a dangerous iliness. So the book closes 
on a note of subdued melancholy. One can hardly feel 
sorry for such an impossible prig, but no reader of the 
novel will withhold a tribute of admiration from the 
heroine. For her sake alone this book is worth reading. 


The Orchard Close. By Atice and C.Laupe Askew. 
(Hurst and Blackett, 6s.) 


A VEIN of mysticism runs through “ The Orchard Close.” 
Hanuman, the monkey-god, exercises his malicious power 
over the life of an Englishman who is rash enough to insult 
his image in an Indian temple. The man lives to marry a 
young English girl, but his first love, who is present when 
he offends the ape-like deity, is drawn back to India after 
a life of sorrow to meet her fate at the feet of the vindictive 
little god. The contrast between her character and that 
of Joy, the fresh, unsophisticated English girl, is cleverly 
emphasised. The treatment of the story is a little melo- 
dramatic, and the colour somewhat heavily laid on in the 
more emotional scenes, but the book is neither cheap nor 
vulgar in style, and the interest is well kept up to the end. 
‘4 Case for Compromise. By Henry Stace. (Alston 
Rivers, 6s.) 


Mr. Stace tells us continually that his story is a tragedy, 
nct a comedy ; but there is little that is funny, and a great 
deal that is sad, in the adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Newton. 
It is true that it “ends well,” and we have reason to 
believe that, after being sufficiently buffeted by fate, the 
unfortunate pair do find peace at last, and “live happily 
ever afterwards,” but seldom has more tragic material 
been used in the making of a comedy. The plot is more 
suggestive of a problem play. Lucy Newton, to use the 
author’s words, “a comely, pleasant, highly-domesticated 
lady,’ wife of a very respectable business man, is sitting 
in her drawing-room awaiting the arrival of a Mr. 
€raddock, whom she has never seen and who has been 
invited by her husband to dinner. The guest arrives, and 
she instantly recognises in him her first husband, who 
deserted her years before in America. There is no sign of 
comedy in Newton’s subsequent behaviour or in Lucy’s 
flight from home and her tragic and lonely life. The 
discovery that Craddock was married to another woman 
before she became his wife at last brings her back to her 
real husband. The book is worth reading. It is well and 
carefully written, and the characterisation is excellent. 


Mrs. Fitz-Maurice on Leave. By GABRIELLE Fitz-MAuRICE. 
(Greening, 6s.) 


Mrs. Fitz-Mauvrice is a beautiful but silly little lady who 
appears to have an irresistible fascination for every man 
with whom she comes in contact. Consequently, the 
history of her adventures in England while her husband is 
in India consists of a series of passionate episodes. In 
spite of her frequent and fervent protestations that her 
whole heart belongs to her husband, and to him alone, she 
is able to get a good deal of enjoyment out of at least one 
of her victims. This is, no doubt, partly due to a com- 
fortable philosophy she evolves which convinces her that 
it is not only permissible, but her stern duty, to spend 
much of her time, in her husband’s absence, in the arms of 
another man. How she arrives at this conclusion may be 
seen by reading the book. The remarkable thing is that 
she has no difficulty in convincing Mr. Fitz-Maurice of the 
justice of this ingenious theory. 


The Moth and the Candle. By Alice Maud Meadows. 
(Milne, 6s.) 


Miss MEaDows takes a tremendous amount of trouble to 
build up the evidence against Margaret Lumley, charged 
with the murder of her stepmother. It is quite evident 
from the start that Cora Westwood is to be murdered and 
that Margaret is to be accused of the crime, though her 
innocence is cbvious. Cora is a fashionable woman who 
compels several men to fall in love with her, and from 
amongst them she eventually selects Stephen Lumley, 
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whom she has previously rejected many times because of 
the opposition of his daughter, whose dislike for Cora is 
passionate. The marriage, however, takes place, and the 
daughter of Lumley appears to accept the situation until 
her jealousy is aroused by the confidential attitude of 
Dennison Brent, her lover, towards Cora. The young 
girl, maddened by jealousy, seeks an interview with her 
stepmother ; there is a scene, she strikes her, and rushes 
from the room. Later Cora is found murdered, and it is 
subsequently discovered that Margaret has fled. Thus all 
the conventions of melodrama are faithfully observed. The 
reader is never in doubt as to the author of the crime, for 
José Navarro is an old friend of the novelist of to-day, 
and his fiery southern: blood and eccentricities of tempera- 
ment are brought into play to complicate matters. Margaret 
is run to earth by her lover in a house where José is lying 
ill, but when the girl is arrested the foreign gentleman gives 
an explanation in open court which amounts to a confession. 
Margaret goes free and marries Brent, and, incidentally, 
pays a tribute of regret at the grave of Cora Lumley. A 
novel in which there is nothing very striking or new, 
written with conventional explicitness, ‘‘ The Moth and the 
Candle” is merely one of a great many books that are 
published by the hundreds every year. «here must be a 
public for them, but it makes us wonder where that public 
is and what it is like. 


Drelma, By G. WHITELEY Warp. (Greening, 6s.) 


Ir would be easy to point out the weaknesses of Mr. Ward’s 
story, but the painful lack of proportion, occasional 
slovenly writing, and historical inaccuracies will not disturb 
the peace of mind of those who will read it. “ Drelma” 
is not an altogether bad specimen of what is termed the 
‘readable novel,” and though the setting in the city of 
Kanasté, which practises Egyptian customs in the 
twentieth century, is familiar, the author writes with a 
certain amount of gusto that sometimes affects the reader. 
Dick Chelmsford and Drelma, the great-niece of the high 
priest of Kanasté, are the hero and heroine, but compara- 
tively little space is devoted to them, and it is the Greek 
adventurer, Stephano, who dominates the story from start 
to finish, The book opens with Dick Chelmsford and a 
companion gold-prospecting in the Sahara. They are 
attacked and robbed by Stephano, who makes off only to 
fall into the hands of the inhabitants of Kanasté, where 
Isis is the reigning divinity and everything is archaic, 
After a miraculous escape Stephano is admitted to the 
circle of t e priests, and with the help of Sathi, a dancing 
girl, achieves high honours, At the critical moment 
Chelmsford re-enters, and the Lady Drelma falls in love 
with him at first sight—a common occurence in this book. 
Coincidences are the heritage of the minor novelist, and 
Mr. Ward claims his rights on every possible occasion. 
But Stephano is also in love with the girl, and as Sathi is 
passionately devoted to the Greek, she of course prevents 
anybody’s love running smoothly. By a trick she induces 
the priests to believe that the goddess desires Chelmsford 
and Drelma to be sacrificed, and but for a stroke of 
lightning they would have been offered up. All comes 
well in the end, however, death very obligingly removing 
the superfluous characters. 


The Woman Who Vowed. By ELLIson HARDING. 
Unwin, 6s.) 
THE idea of this book is astonishing enough, but the author 
has failed to make it successful. His “ vision of the future ” 
reveals New York as the centre of the cult of the Demetrian 
and other customs of the ancient Greeks, including their 
names and costumes. Henry T. Joyce, who tells the story, 
awakens to find himself confronted by a girl in Greek 
dress. She is Lydia, the woman who vowed, and she 
introduces him to’ Chairo, Cleon, Ariston, and other 
incongruous inhabitants of the revolutionised American 
city. Lydia has decided to accept the call of Demeter, 
and, naturally, this scientific marriage is distasteful to 
Chairo, who is in love with her. The lover eventually 
carries.off Lydia from the temple of the priests, and, after 


(Fisher 











a few tame adventures, is absolved from punishment and 


marries her. Of course, the principal object of the author 
is to show us how Collectivism and the cult of Demeter 
would work in a world that had already tacitly accepted 
Christianity and its rival religions. He is too ambitious, 
however ; for, easy as it may be to repeat the copy-book 
maxims of Socialism, it is quite another thing to reproduce 
them in a novel and make them appear real. There is 
no genuine imagination shown in “The Woman Who 
Vowed ’—no distinction either in style or thought—and it 
is not improved by the American spelling adopted 
throughout. This may be a small point, but the English 
reader with a reverence for the classics will scarcely 
approve of Neaera, of New York City, “traveling” from 
one “center” to another. Only a great writer could rise 
superior to the difficulties of this subject; and Ellison 
Harding’s attempt only convinces us that Nature never 
intended Greek culture to flourish in the western hemi- 
sphere. 


Before Adam. By Jack Lonpon. (T. Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


In “Before Adam” Mr. Jack London transports us to an 
earth in which man has not appeared. His predecessors 
are depicted as hairy and ape-like, possessed of a certain 
amount of animal cunning, yet entirely devoid of the idea 
of co-operation or even of the faintest glimmerings of a 
tribal instinct. The survival of the fittest holds undisputed 
sway. Yet even among these savage and primitive beings 
we are permitted tosee the rudiments of the great passions 
of humanity—love, hatred, jealousy, heroism. Mr. London, 
with a certain audacity which we cannot but admire, tells 
the story in the first person. It is revealed to him ina 
series of dreams, in which he becomes once more primi- 
tive man, with all primitive man’s savagery and fear. In 
an explanatory chapter Mr. London alludes tv the sensa- 
tion, familiar in sleep, of falling suddenly through space. 
This, he would have us believe, is a racial memory : 


It dated back to our remote ancestors who lived in trees. With 
them, being tree-dwellers, the liability of falling was an ever- 
present menace. Many lost their lives that way; all of them 
experienced terrible falls, saving themselves by clutching 
branches as they fell towards the ground. 

Nw a terrible fall, averted in such fashion, was productive of 
shock. Such shock was productive of molecular changes in the 
cerebral cells. These molecular changes were transmitted to the 
cerebral cells of progeny—became, in short, racial memories. 


This theory, however, though undeniably ingenious, 
must be dismissed as a mere effort of the imagination, since 
the non-transmissibility of acquired characteristics is now 
asserted by all competent biologists. Scientific accuracy is 
not, perhaps, essential to a work of fiction, even when that 
work of fiction infringes upon the province of the anthro- 
pologist. It remains to be said that Mr. London has told 
a somewhat difficult story with a considerable amount of 
vigour, and that at no stage in the narrative are the proba- 
bilities violated. He has also compassed the original feat 
of writing a novel without dialogue. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE V. THE MORNING POST'S 
LOGIC 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1R,—Will you permit me to point out through your columns 
one or two facts which, for some reason best known to them- 
selves, the editors of such newspapers as the Morning Post and 
others do not wish to see the light in their anxiety to hasten the 
day when men and the country generally will be ruled by women, 
for that can be the only logical and indeed inevitable result of 
“ Woman's Suffrage”? The Morning Post, in a peculiarly foolish 
Jeader, asks the women who, like myself, oppose the revolution 
known as “ Woman Suffrage,” how long we want to go on being 
classed with criminals, lunatics, and children. I might, with 


precisely the same kind of reasoning, ask Mr. Fabian Ware, the 
editor of the Morning Post, how long he intends to remain classed 


with fools. For, by his own reasoning, as he is not a - a 
e 


first-rate intellect or genius, therefore he must be a fool. 
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argues that there are many men neither fools nor men of genius, 


then why compel women either to be Woman Suffragists or fools, - 
In both cases the logic is faulty and the. 
reasoning confused. Then there isrepeated in the same“ leader” | 


criminals, lunatics, etc. 


the old stupid fallacy about the “woman” who plays the essential 
1 ole of a woman in creating and maintaining the home being a 
erson of “ narrow interests and inferior intelligence.” What is 


it broadens a woman’s (or man’s) intellect ; what is it stimulates * 


the imagination; what is it that makes a fuller, richer man or 
woman? Does Mr. Fabian Ware really think it is knocking 
about the world joining in election rows and the like? Does he 
really think that a woman who has created a Home—not the 
sordid, ugly, unpoetical thing he and his friends pretend is 
represented by a Home, but a true Home, the symbol of a 
woman’s rule, of her creative capacity, of her intellectual 
standpoint—for the atmosphere of each Home is the faithful 
mirror of the woman who is the centre of it—of her artistic 
faculty—the only field for most women—is inferior in all that 


makes thought feeling, heroic discharge of duty, in all that makes - 


up moral beauty, to the achievements of her female friends, 
whose lives are passed in declaiming “ economics,” of which they 


have never read one serious page ; in discussions at smart clubs. 
for women ; in the senseless clamour for the “vote,” the very | 


nature of which they are in confusion over ? 


If Mr. Fabian Ware felt so strongly on this point, why not. 
Probably - 
there might be considerable improvement at least in the reviewing - 


suggest that a woman should edit the Morning Post ? 


department. 

Now, Sir, we on our side are incessantly taunted by the Daily 
News and other of the “ male-Suffragette” papers that we have 
no distinguished women on our side. 

Consider for a moment, after all the fuss and sensation and 
incessant beating up of recruits, the calibre of the women who 
represented Literature : 

Miss Beatrice Harraden—whose chef d’euvre, “Ships that Pass 
in the Night,” is not, I suppose, regarded, even by the Daily 
News, as precisely literature. 

Then there are Mrs. Sarah Grand and Miss Evelyn Sharp. I 
need not comment on their names. 

Then comes Miss Elizabeth Robins, with some faculty for 
writing and much more for acting. 

Lastly comes—actually Miss Cicely Hamilton, the author of 
Diana of Dobson’s, whose idea of humour is an allusion to corsets ; 
her notion of wit, women in their undergarments ; her idea of 
dramatic presentation, a woman combing out her back hair; yet 
the authoress of one of the most vulgar, common, and stupid 
plays—for there isn’t a line above the level of the shopgirl’s 
intellect and taste—and the crudity and childishness of such a 
ea as a blushing sort of hobbledehoy “ guardsman” are 

eyond words—(it is significant that the group of dramatic critics 
were in ecstasy over what Punch rightly calls this “ stuffy” art). 
As I say, the authoress of this is held up as a genius of the first 
order ; and we who ask in vain, Where are Lady Richmond 
Ritchie, Mrs. Clifford, Mrs. Steel, Mrs. Molesworth ?—and one 
could name scores of other women of real literary distinction— 
are told that all the intellect is on the other side ! 

May I in conclusion ask what on earth Vashti and all the 
other historic women have todo with the demand for Female 
Suffrage? If we can infer anything, it is surely that, with every 
opportunity, the real great women never did ask for political power, 
never wanted it, and achieved their greatness without it. We 
women against Woman’s Suffrage are now invited to processions 
and demonstrations, and all the rest. I sincerely hope that every 
woman of sense and taste will resolutely set her face against this. 
Our part is quiet argument and the incessant influencing of every 
man of sense against their clamour, which means the neglect of 
numberless real duties and real privileges which only women can 
deal with. I am afraid I have too long trespassed on your space. 
As, strange to say, I do not want publicity, allow me to subscribe 
myself by that despised name 

A Woman. 

London, June 17, 1908, 





SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Str—I have a suggestion and a guinea at the disposal of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association, when I can discover the whereabouts 
of their office. My guinea I will reserve, but my suggestion I 
will, with your permission, place at the disposal of the above 
Association. It is that the answers to the following questions be 
made as public as possible : 

1. What is the number of unfortunates, according to the latest 
estimates, in London? 


2. How many of this class would receive the franchise were 
women placed on a political equality with men ? 





3. Under the Lodgers’ Acts is it a fact that this class of woman 
would be more fully represented in the Metropolis than any other? 

4. Is there any constituency in London where it is sufficiently 
strong to elect a member with little or no outside influence ? 

I do not sign my name because I am frankly afraid of sucha 
type of person as the Moloney or the younger Pankhurst. 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
June 20, 1908. 


[In reply to the first part of our correspondent’s letter we can 
say that the Woman’s National Anti-Suffrage Union has its head- 
quarters at Wimborne Honse, Arlington Street. The Hon. Secre- 
tary is the Hon. Ivor Guest, M.P.—Eb.] 


To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


S1r,—Last Sunday morning, as the Chelsea and Battersea con- 
tingents of wishful women straggled through Oakley Street on 
their way to the park, an illuminating incident occurred which is 
werth recording as a woman’s comment on the other side of the 
question. On the balcony of a house a family was assembled, 
consisting of the mother, dainty and winsome, the father, iron- 
grey, humorous, quiet, smoking a comfortable pipe, four of the 
bonniest, healthiest-looking girls imaginable, aged from seven- 
teen down to ten or thereabout, and a charming little boy of about 
seven. Chatting and joking, with the mother seated in the 
middle and the father standing behind, they made as fine and 
happy a little English picture as could be desired while they 
waited for the procession to pass. Then, when the festive note 
of the hired drum and the snort of trombones sounded in the 
distance, the lady 1ose and exposed a large black fan, on the 
reverse side of which was boldly painted in white letters the 


prefix 
“ ANTI——” ; 


she held it and showed it well during the passage of her weaker 
sisters below, smiling and nodding vivaciously as who should say, 
“Tam content—why all this pother? Go you and do likewise.” 
A neater and more telling observation on the flurry underneath 
could not have been devised, and one onlooker at least thought 
that the home-circle portrayed by that contented, jovial group of 
seven people represented strength and love and a sane outlook 
on life which in time of sorrow would prove an armoury far finer 
than flaunting banners or misused votes, to say nothing of the 
national or social aspect of the question. 
W. L. RANDELL. 
35 Margaretta Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 


A SHORT WAY WITH SOCIALISTS 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—I submit that the only way with Socialists is to ignore 
them. If their teaching is, as you say, neither popular nor con- 
vincing, it surely is better that the great Political Party—the 
Conservative, that is—should work out a constructive policy both 
convincing and intellectually sound, and so kill—not by suppres- 
sion, 4 la Russe, but by sheer integrity of both conduct and 
argument. As the Socialists are both irreligious and the dupes of 
a wicked apriorism, let us leave them to their foolish philosophy, 
and re-convert its converts by our rational teaching and our 
sweetness and light. 

FREDERICK KETTLE. 


Clapham School, High Street, S.W., June 22, 1908. 





“SAD HAPPY RACE” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1rR,—The “Sad Happy Race” is an excellent essay, framed 
with most happy moderation and exact estimate, and the 
concluding extract from Cervantes is a veritable lesson in aptness 
for the quotation agonists of a certain chloros-coloured weekly 
paper ; butconcerning the matter of acting not being “‘in the highest 
of all senses an art” —credat Fudaus ! To the writer, Literature ; 
to the musician, Music; to the painter, Painting should respec- 
tively seem the greatest art. To me (an actor) the least of the 
apostles that am not meet to be called an apostle, acting seems to 
be the greatest of all the arts. It is quite certain that all art, 
under whatever guise it shows itself, is neither more nor less than 
simplification, so said one of the greatest artists that ever lived, 
and the saying is akin to those other words, “ Let your communi- 
cation be Yea, yea! Nay, nay! for whatsover is more than 
these cometh of evil.” Life sweeps through our time and space 
dimension into the Oblique with the phylactery firm-bound on 
the forehead, and whatever wrenches one word from that 
writing is art. 

Mr. Machen says : 

The actor never shows us a complete picture ; he does a 
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series of lightning sketches, each disappearing to give place 

to another, there is no total and simultaneous impression.” 
But surely this is exactly what does constitute a complete picture— 
it could hardly have been put better ; take any painting bya 
great impressionist—and all great painters are impressionists— 
what is it but a series of subtly-veiled ideas arriving and disappear- 
ing, impinging and recoiling and cumulatively sweeping on to 
the acronyc, if only in that Gétter-Dammerung, the word, which 
was in the beginning with God, and which was God, may be 
found. If this be not so, how is our estate more gracious than 
that of Messrs. Frith and Maclise ? 

Is there no complete picture in such works as Coquelin’s 
Cyrano, Wyndham’s Garrick, or [rving’s Shylock? I saw these 
when I was many years younger than I am now, but the culmi- 
nating “ Mon Panache” of Cyranois as clear in my mental vision 
now as the Divine dignity in Rembrandt's “ Christ before Pilate,” 
which I see a score of times every y2ar, and they both mean 
precisely the same thing, and the actor bears the same relation 
to the author in this case as the painter to the Scripture. In one 
sense—a sense very difficult to define—the actor is entirely inde- 
pendent of the playwright, as the great painters are independent 
of anecdote. There are very few great actors to-day, the greatest 
art is dying out, along with the decay of ovr religious faith and 
belief, and this must be so until the Renaissance. The playwright 
of to-day more and more assumes the functions of the actor, and 
the actors are cut and shaped and squared much after the fashion 
of the pierced parchments of the pianola. When thisis done well 
by our best authors and producers the effect is not always entirely 
unsatisfactory ; there are most ingenious stops and pedals. But, 
good heavens! look at the results. obtained by the second-rate 
producers—the imitators ! 

It will not remedy the state of affairs to take away from our 
actors the belief that real acting is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of all the arts. “The inhabitants of earth have many 
tongues, those of heaven but one.” Undoubtedly the great 
actor does translate a few words of that one tongue ; undoubtedly 
such translation is permanent. I grant that, by its very nature, 
the actor’s work is transitory, so is a destructive lightning flash, 
so is a charge of cavalry; the result in each case is permanent 
enough. 

CALEB PORTER. 

Aldwych Theatre, June 21, 1908. 


A QUERY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 

Sir,—Could you, through your columns, kindly inform me 
where is to be found a copy of the “Translations from the 
Servian Minstrelsy,” privately printed by Mr. Lockhart in 1826, 
and reviewed in the Quarterly Review, January, 1827, p. 66? 

Voystav M. Tovanovitcn, Author of 
“ An English Bibliography on the Near Eastern Question.” 

58 Princes Square, London, W., June 20, 1908. 

[We regret that we are unable to give the information required, 
but perhaps some of our readers may be able to. This reminds 
us that we, through an oversight, omitted to answer a question 
which was put to us by Mr. L. Gunnis. The answer is: there 
are no oil-paintings of Industry and Idleness. The original 
sketches from which the engravings were made are in the British 
Museum Print Rooms. They were acquired in 1896.—EbD.] 


UNCONSCIOUS PLAGIARISM? 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 
Str—In the first book of Dryden’s translation of “The AEneid” 
a line runs thus : 
And the long glories of majestic Rome. 

Tennyson, in “ The Passing of Arthur,” has : 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 
The same poet, in one of the songs in “The Princess,” says : 

Ask me no more : 


No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield. 

Mr. Watson, in his “ Domine Quo Vadis,” has : 

Urge me no more, lest at a touch I fall. 
Faber, in a sonnet entitled “On the Ramparts at Angouléme,” 
writes : 

The inverted minarets of poplar quake. 
A sonnet in the last issue of THE ACADEMY has : 

The inverted minarets of poplar shake. 
Are these instances of unconscious plagiarism—if there is such a 
thing—or what ? = 

G. B. F. 


[These are instances not of jn are but of sub-conscious 
memory, which all: poets cannot but possess.—ED.]. 





OUR STATUS IN THE ART WORLD 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—John Bull is self-assertive enough in many things; but 
in others he is singularly modest and self-depreciatory, and in 
art matters he has never done justice to himself, nor has he 
received justice from others. I believe that we are a musical 
people ; this is proved by our appreciation of the great Conti- 
nental masters ; but we have allowed ourselves to be dominated 
and overshadowed by them. So while our instrumentalists hold 
their own with any in the world, our composers have had their 
spontaneity checked by the overpowering influence of foreign 
composers, especially of the Germans. We have put the 
foreigner above our own musicians in every department ; and we 
are only now seeing the merits of our orchestras and chorus- 
singers through the surprised appreciation of the foreigners—as 
the Germans “ discovered” Shakespeare. 

In the plastic and pictorial arts we have dared to be ourselves, 
and if we are not easily first, as I believe we are, we are assuredly 
in the front rank. At the last of the great international 
Expositions—the “ Biggest Ever” at St. Louis—many of the best 
judges thought our collection the best. I knew that we should 
hold our own, but I was surprised to find ours better than I 
expected, while none of the others came up to my expectations. 
This set me comparing them, and after checking personal 
predilections I was compelled to the conclusion that for richness, 
variety, individuality, invention, and all-round artistry we were 
easily highest—that is, our average was the highest ; we had 
more fine works and fewer bad ones than other nations. There 
were splendid works in nearly every other collection, to compare 
these would lead to endless dispute ; we can only judge on broad 
general lines, and by purely artistic criteria. 

We have enriched Art in so many ways—in the development 
of landscape in the hands of Turner, Constable, and others ; in 
the development of painting in water-colours ; in first seeing the 
incipient soul in animals ; in enriching art with a more human 
feeling, more soul and sentiment, those dramatic and “literary” 
qualities at which fashion’s fools still sneer. We have always 
shown more individuality than others, and it is time we claimed 
credit for our achievements. A French critic has said that there 
are only two distinctive schools of painting—the French and the 
British—the other Continental schools being variations of the 
French. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that France takes 
the lead on the Continent; so the splendid collections at the 
Franco-British affords a good opportunity to compare these two 
representative schools. In justice to the French it should be 
borne in mind that they are not so well represented as we are; 
but, on the other hand, our appreciation of our own work is 
dulled by familiarity. Comparisons of this kind will be the 
reverse of odious, and will greatly enhance the interest. M. 
Rodin said that London would become the metropolis of the art 
world ; that prophecy is being rapidly fulfilled. Despite our 
Little Englander critics who have been so steadily defaming our 
art, I believe that the race which produced Shakespeare has won 
for itself a place in pictorial art as high as it has in poetry and 
the drama. 

E. WAKE Cook. 


“IN AND AROUND THE ISLE OF PURBECK” 
To the Editor of ‘tHE ACADEMY 


S1rR,—May I point out some remarkable errors in the review of 
my book “In and Around the Isle of Purbeck” in THE ACADEMY 
for June 6th? 

1. My critic says : 

No effort has been made to give any original and accurate 
information as to the quarrying and early wide use of 
Purbeck marble. 

I have given the “ original and accurate” information that the 
much talked-of copy of the Charter of the Company of Marblers 
does not exist, and that the document hitherto supposed to 
be it is the copy of a charter granted by Charles II. to Ralph 
Bankes. I have stated and given proof that Purbeck stone was 
used by the Romans. 

2. The “Forest” story—it was all under forest law in 
the time of King John—is almost wholly neglected. 

I say, on p. 2, that the island was under forest laws under 
Saxon and Norman kings, and give the history of Purbeck when 
under these laws in chapter 1, briefly, and in detail under the 
heads of the various manors, etc. 

3. Blunders anent architectural accounts and dates. I consulted 
the standard books and the greatest living authority. ~~ 

Also: the book was half -written béfore the pictures were 
painted, and I have known Purbeck for a good many years. 

IDA WooDWARD. 


[Our reviewer writes: I am well aware that the various early 
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local records of the “ Company of Marblers or Stone Cutters of 
the Isle of Purbeck” are supposed to have been burnt in a fire 
at Corfe Castle during the reign of Charles IJ., and that the 
copies of their statutes and rules of sixteenth-century date 
are still extant. Much of this information is all set forth b 
Miss Woodward, but it is all to be found at greater lengt 
in the well-known extended edition of Hutchins’s “ Dorset- 
shire,” published in 1861 (Vol. I., pp. 682-8). By original 
and accurate information as to quarrying, etc. I chiefly 
referred to a considerable variety of material that could have 
been gleaned by any careful investigator from the Pipe Rolls, 
later Close Rolls, Exchequer Accounts, Assize Rolls, and many 
other sources at the Public Record Office. It is strange 
how much the exceedingly interesting study of the highly impor- 
tant carving and remarkably wide distribution of Purbeck stone 
or marble has been hitherto neglected. If properly followed 
up it would make an entertaining and valuable monograph. 
When this work came into my hands I hoped to find much 
hitherto unprinted information on this particular—knowing the 
abundance of it—but was quite disappointed. Miss Woodward 
will find a certain portion of this evidence briefly set forth in an 
article by Mr. C. H. Vellacott on Dorsetshire quarrying, in 
the recently-published second volume of the Victoria History 
of the county (pp. 331-344). 

As to the very thin outline reference to the forestry of Purbeck, 
Miss Woodward may be referred to Dr. Cox’s article on the 
forestry of the county in the saine volume, where sources of 
information with which she seems to have had no acquaintance 
will be opened up to her. 

As to my strictures on the nature of the architectural comments 
in the book under review, I had marked some ten passages for 
adverse criticism, and then came to the conclusion that it was 
not worth while to go into detail, and that a brief notice was all 
that the book demanded. I will now mention three points as 
samples. On p. 20, the tower of St. Mary’s, Swanage, is named 
as the “ oldest building in the island,” and it is pronounced with 
emphasis to be Saxon. To a student of our early church archi- 
tecture, I can only say that such a statement (though I know 
it has been made before in print) is amusingly impossible, and I 
think I can claim to have seen and studied as much Saxon 
architecture as any Englishman now living. Again, on p. 23, 
Gonaldston Manor House is positively stated to be of tenth or 
eleventh century date, with a new wing added in the sixteenth 
century. This is simply and absurdly wrong. The merest tyro 
in old architecture, in examining this building, will realise that 
the oldest parts now standing are Edwardian. Contrariwise, 
Miss Woodward errs in the opposite direction with regard to 
the most highly interesting church of Studland. She does not 
make nearly enough of the extensive and absolutely indisputable 
remains of pre-Norman work; and dates the Norman work 
wrongly by at least half a century, in ascribing it to about the 
year 1100. In this she has clearly been led astray by a written 
very faulty account of the church that hangs, or hung, in the 
church porch. It would have been well if she had read the 
paper printed by the gentleman responsible for the wonderful 
restoration and reparation of this building. He is still living 
at Swanage, and his paper was printed in the proceedings of the 
Dorset Field Club. 

For the sake of the reputation of THE ACADEMY as an 
encourager of fair and unhasty reviewing, I should be glad if the 
editor will allow me to say that I have reviewed topographical 
works in high-class reviews for very nearly forty years; that I 
have known Dorset, and particularly the Isle of Purbeck, for very 
many years—my first visit to the Isle being in the year of the 
Prince Consort’s death ; and that I have quite recently revived 
my recollections of the Isle, by a careful visit to every church and 
old manor-house within its limits.] 





“A HALF-HOGGER” ; 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I trust I am not so foolish as to complain of a review, 
and if those who conduct THE ACADEMY are satisfied with the 
sort of criticism which marks your notice of my book, “The 
Shakespeare Problem Restated,” it certainly is not for me to 
object. In common fairness, however, I must ask you to allow 
me to correct a few inaccuracies. 

1. It is not true that I “taunt a well-known opponent with 
his Semitic origin,” either “twice” or at all. I have many friends 
who may be described, in the words of your reviewer, as of 
“ Semitic origin,” and I have noracial prejudices. On thecontrary, 
I should as soon think of reproaching a man for being born a Jew 
as I should think of sageseahion him for being born a Christian— 
or for being born at all, for the matter of that. I challenge your 
‘teviewer either to make good his assertion or to withdraw it. 

2. It is not true that I am “a hard-shell Baconian.” As a simple 
matter of fact I am not a “ Batonian” at all. I am entirely 
agnostic On that Vexed question. I state this in my Preface, and 





I had hitherto supposed that a writer is to be credited with a 
regard for truth until the contrary be proved. 

3. It is not true that I attempt to prove, as your reviewer 
suggests, that Shakspere “never went to school at all.” On the 
contrary, it is part of my case that he did. 

4. It is not true that I “sneer at Downes.” On the contrary. 
I merely explain a note by Mr. Nichol Smith by quoting what 
Downes really said. Your reviewer, surely, does not think that 
there is “nothing impossible” in the supposition that Betterton 
was coached by Shakspere ! 

I may add—s. The suggestion that Shakspere took “a leading 
part in the management and conduct of two theatres” is part of a 
quotation which I give from Lord Penzance’s book. Lord 
Penzance bases his statement on passages cited by him from 
Charles Knight’s biography. The expression “a leading part” 
may be too strong. I am not concerned to defend its strict 
accuracy. The “two theatres” were the Globe and the Black- 
friars, ineach of which Shakspere had shares (see Lee’s “ Life,” 
Library Edition, p. 214). 

6. As to Ward's statement that Shakspere “supplied the 
stage with two plays every year,” I actually quote it but six lines 
above the words cited from my book by your reviewer. I should 
indeed be sorry to omit that statement. 

I lay special stress on No. I supra. 
G. G. GREENWOOD. 

House of Commons, June 22, 1908. 

Our reviewer replies : I will take Mr. Greenwood’s points in 
order. 

1. On p. 10, note 1, Mr. Greenwood writes as follows :— 

“For the benefit of the puzzled investigator (and such, at 
first, was I) it may be mentioned that he [there is no 
need to mention the name, your readers will find it in Mr. 
Greenwood’s book] there [i.e.,in the “Oxford Calendar” of 
1880] appears under a slightly different form of appellation 
to [sic] that by which he is now familiar to us, not having 
at that date discarded two Biblical praenomina in order to 
assume the more Saxon name of I cannot help 
thinking, by the way, that Mr. might be rather 
more tolerant of those who imagine that some great man in 
Elizabethan times might have seen advantages in the 
assumption of a pseudonym.” 

The sneer in that is surely unmistakable. But worse follows. 
Throughout his book Mr. Greenwood makes jest and diverting fun 
with the “ doubtless,” which is a favourite word of the author in 
question. On p. 499 he writes : “ doubiless (‘I thank thee, Jew, for 
teaching me that word !’).” If that was not intended for a sneer, 
Mr. Greenwood must be (what I have no reason to suppose from 
reading his book) merely tactless and stupid. 

2. Irefer your readers to the index, s.vv. “ Bacon,” “ Baconiana,” 
“ Baconian,” etc. The pages to which references are there made 
will be sufficient to prove to them that Mr. Greenwood is at heart 
a hard-shell Baconian. All the more credit to him for so care- 
fully leaving that issue open in his book. 

3. I did not even suggest that Mr. Greenwood “attempted to 
prove that Shakspere never went to school.” I suggested that 
tradition puts him at the Grammar-school, and that it is for the 
anti-Shakesperians to prove that he did not enjoy for a few years 
such education as was to be had there. Mr. Greenwood has 
either misread or misinterpreted my parenthesis. . 

4. On p. 215 (footnote) Mr. Greenwood writes: “There is a 
similar story as to Betterton playing King Henry VIII. Better- 
ton was said to have been instructed by Sir William [D’Avenant], 
who was instructed by Lowen, who was instructed by Shakspere !” 
Why the note of cadnaintiba ? There is nothing impossible or 
absurd in the story. I made no reference to Mr. Nichol. Smith’s 
blunder. 

5. I ought to have made it clear that Mr. Greenwood was 
quoting Lord Penzance. The slip makes no difference to the 
argument. I regret that I have no trustworthy book handy from 
which I can verify the date at which the King’s company first 
occupied the Blackfriars playhouse. It was not, I believe (though 
I speak under correction), before 1608, at which time Shakespeare 
had already displayed in his works most of his knowledge of the 
law. Before that date the Blackfriars was leased to the manager 
of the Chapel Children, and Shakespeare can have had little or 
nothing to occupy his time in connection with it. : 

6. Exactly. On p. 207 Mr. Greenwood quotes Ward in full, 
but a few lines lower down, in summing up the information, he 
ofits all reference to the play-writing. The “local gossip” 
included that most important detail.] 








“BRITISH” AND IRELAND 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


SRA correspondent in your columns revives the old idea; to 
which Mr. Frederic Harrison has lept the weight of his 
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authority, that “ British” is inapplicable to Ireland. Is it not the 
case that medizval geography recognised two Britains—the 
larger, England with Scotland, and the smaller, Ierne, Ireland ? 
Our King’s title was not “ Britanniae Rex,” but “ Britanniarum 
Rex.” Magna Britannia refers to physical size, and implies 
Britannia Minor—viz., Ireland. If this is correct, the word 
“ British” belongs equally to both islands, and Americans are 
justified in giving the name “ Britisher” (ugly, but appropriate) 
to natives of both. If any one has cause to complain, it is John 
Bull, whose supposed exclusively “English” ancestry disappears 
under the more ancient race-name. . A. 

. Ss, O. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—Surely your correspondent in last week’s ACADEMY is 
wrong in arguing that the term “ British” can be applied properly 
only to the inhabitants of Great Britain. On referring to the 
New English Dictionary 1 find “ Brettania=Great Britain in its 
most extended sense, comprising Albion (England and Scotland), 
and Hibernia, or Ibernia (Ireland).” 

Aristotle, the earliest writer to mention the British Isles by 
name, says :—‘‘ Beyond the pillars of Hercules the Ocean flows 
round the earth, and in it are two very large islands called 
British, Albion and Ierne, lying beyond the Keltoi.” The applica- 
tion of the name Britannia to denote the larger island is first found 
in Ceesar. 

So much for the name, but, so far as race is concerned, 
probably Englishmen are less British than either the Welsh, 
Scotch, or Irish. Still, I believe they are proud to be included in 


the relationship. 
F. W. T. LANGE. 
St. Bride’s Library, June 22, 1908. 


“WANTED—A DINNER” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—It was with great interest I read the letter signed “A 
Dweller with Mesech,” and I am writing to earnestly second his 
suggestion in the spirit at least, if not in the letter, since it seems 
to me that a dinner is not at all what is wanted. Surely the very 
word would attract the wrong sort of people—those who do not 
ask for “a feast of reason and a flow of soul.” Yet a gathering of 
some among the few who are interested in literature and poetry, 
with their kindred arts, might surely be arranged, and he who 
would bring it about would perform an act of real charity. There 
are many in this great London of ours who see “ the light that 
never was on sea or land,” as your correspondent aptly quotes, 
and who are forced to fight their battles and dream their dreams 
alone, because they know none who are able to share them, 
because they are overwhelmed by the hordes of the Philistines 
who compass us around, 

A DWELLER IN PHILISTIA, 

London, June 21, rgc8. 
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FICTION 

MacVane, Edith. The Duchess of Dreams. Milne, 6s. 

Scudder, Sam. A Counterfeit Citizen. New York: Broadway 
Publishing Company, $1.50. 

Truscott, L. Parry. Mr. Saffery’s Disciple. Werner Laurie, 6s. 

Cobb, Thomas. The Future Mrs. Dering. Werner Laurie, 6s. 

Lowis, Cecil. The Ava Mining Syndicate. Greening, 6s. 

Mant, Hugh. The Flying Scroll. Long, 6s. 

Forbes, the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Vane Royal. Long, 6s. 

Osbourne, Lloyd. The Adventurer. Heinemann, 6s. 

Bowker, Alfred. Armadin. Causton, 2s, 6d. net. 

Mayne, Ethel Colburn. The Fourth Ship. Chapman and Hall, 6s. 

Hay, Agnes Grant. Archibald Menzies’ Mystic. Milne, 6s. 

Hamilton, Cicely. Diana of Dobson's. Collier, 1s. net. 

Aldington, May. God’s Toys. Collier, 6s. 

Moberly, L.G. Angela’s Marriage. Ward Lock, 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Marchesi, G. B. J/ “ Pensieroso.” Studio su Federico Amiel. 
Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 4. 

ae eae Dizionario Moderne. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 
5ol. 

Ashcroft, Herbert James. Shavings from a Shipyard. Ouseley, 
3S. 6d. 

Kernahan, Coulson. 
2s. 6d. 

National Conference on Infantile Mortality. King, 1s, 6d. net. 


Fohn Sebastian Bach's Mass in B Minor. Three Papers by Alan 
Gray and Sedley Taylor. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 


Story, Alfred T. American Shrines in England. Methuen, 6s. 

Hull, Eleanor. A Text Book of Irish Literature. Part II. 
London: David Nutt; Dublin: M. H. Gill, 3s. net. 

Enock, C. Reginald. Peru, Fisher Unwin, tos. 6d. net. 

Walpole, Sir Spencer. Essays, Political and Biographical, Edited 
by Francis Holland. Fisher Unwin, ros. 6d. 

Lenotre,G. The Daughter of Louis XVI, Lane, ros. 6d. net. 


Barrett, W. F. On the Threshold of a New World of Thought. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 2s. 6d. net. 


Fletcher, ].S. The Enchanting North. Eveleigh Nash, 2s. 6d. net. 
Gray, Andrew. Lord Kelvin. Dent, 2s. 6d. net. 
Knight, Francis A. A History of Sidcot School. Dent, 6s. net. 


Treherne, Thomas. Centuries of Meditations. Edited by Bertram 
Dobell. Published by the Editor. 


An Author on the Territorials. Pearson, 





All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
The Wilsford Press, Ltd., 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


The Publishing Offices of THE ACADEMY are at 67 Long Acre, 
London, W.C., to which address all business letters should be sent. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, The 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an ariicle, 
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By 


E CITY OF THE SOUL 


LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS | | 


This volume was issued ney enerty in May, 1899. The first edition of 500 was exhausted within a few months of 
o 


publication, and a second edition 


500 was issued in December, 1899. 


Owing to the failure of the Publisher the book has been unobtainable for several years. Of the second edition only, 
afew copies now remain. soar are offered for sale at the original published price, 5s. net, by Messrs, BICKERS & SON, 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDO 


from whom alone they can be-obtained. 





OPINIONS QF 


THE LATE MR. LIONEL JOHNSON IN THE “OUTLOOK,” IN AN ARTICLE 
ENTITLED “A GREAT UNKNOWN.” 

“The title of these arresting s is taken from that of an opening set of four 
sonnets, and it well describes and defines the writer’s poetical attitude. . . Here 
js not the impeccable dulness of an accomplished imitator, of the soulless craftsman 
who has caught some master’s style ; behind or within these a is a personality. 
The pieces which will probably win most admirers are three bal as 23% Youth 
in its white, fresh grace, its wistfulness and joyousness, wonder and simplicity, sings and 
sighs in these‘ballads, of which’ one is a legend, one historical, and the thir a beautiful 
invention. . . . But-possibly finer than these fine fantasies are the more personal, 
or at least more intimately conceived and meditative poems. . . . . Let the reader 
turn to ‘ Rejected,’ a mystical lyric worthy of Blake, and impossible to describe otherwise; 
if he has any sense poetry he will feel and confess-that we have here an authentic 
poet. Among crowds of clever versifiers here comes a poet.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

“Delicate imagination and sense of words are not the only qualities that entitle ‘The 
City of the Soul’ to peculiar distinction. The writer adds to these a technical judgment 
no less completely at home with the ballad than-with the lyrical or sonnet form. Asa 
criticism of verse, this would be exhaustive praise. But these pieces contain just that 
element of ion which transforms skilful verse into fine poetry. . ._, .«.. Thehallad 
soliloquy ‘Perkin Warbetk’ is éxtraordinarily good. . . . . Among the rest of the 
poems are two translations from ‘ Les Fleurs du Mai.’ In daintiness of expression, often 
married to exotic sentiment, the translator himself has no slight affinity with Baudelaire. 
Fhe book is full of things which tempt one to linger.” 

.. THE STANDARD . ‘ 

“The verses have a character of their own, and are at times quite exquisite in point 

of workmanship . , this accomplished and skilful hand.” 
THE TIMES F 

“He is by turns zsthetic and introspective, and is at his best in his ballads, especially 

the ballad of ‘ St. Vitus,’ almost every stanza of which is a Pre-Raphaelite picture.’ 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

“These are the verses of apoet. The volume is small, but it would be most unjust to 
call it the production of a minor bard. o M It is a work of a remarkably high 
order. The author has achieved great distinction in his sonnets. . « Indeed, al 
through the book one comes upon lines which are astonishing in their beauty and their 
distinction . , . . a poet who proves himself capable of the very highest work. 
There can be no doubt as to the fate of these poems.” 


YHE PRESS: 


F “A PARISIAN” IN THE “ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE” 
' “These poems, ‘The City of the Soul,’ by an anonymous author, were known in part 
to the Parisian public before they were printed in England, for some of the best among 
them—and the volume, it seems to me, is a treasure-house of gems—first appeared in 
the ‘Revue Blanche,’ with the accompaniment of a French translation. That is some 
three years ago, and the — masters of French poetry, chief among them the late 
Stephen Mallarmé, were not slow to applaud.” : 

“The remarkable success which I hear the book has since had in England does credit 
I think, to the judgment of our French critics, which is often singularly just in ifs 
estimate of English poet: especially if it belongs to the Elizabethan period of our 
literature or be animated by the Elizabethan ‘souffié’ . . . . and surely it is this 
‘ soufflé,’ a pure invigorating wind from heaven which blows and whispers and weeps 
in this new poet’s verses . . . . The two translations from Baudelaire are as ect 
in form and in the repetition of the /résson of the original verse as Baudelaire’s own} 
translations from Poe and Longfellow. Itisa pevore to findso complete, so tempera- 
mental a sympathy between a great French and great English poet. i 


THE LATE MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON IN “THE ACADEMY” 

“ He has a rich sense of language, a true gift of mellifluous versification. Few poems 
are without cunning and iridescent diction; and all have a rich, youthful passion for 
beauty which is in itself aninspiration. . . . . No poem at once complete and brief 
enough for quotation will exhibit altogether the glow of his diction, the luxuriance of 
his fancy, and the melodious quality of his verse.” 


MR. GEORGE STREET IN THE ‘‘PALL-MALL MAGAZINE” 
“In my case, I reckon but very few of the contem: writers of verse known to 
me as poets—how few I should hardly like to say. Among them I place without 
hesitation the anonymous author of the ‘City of the Soul’ . . . . This inspiration 
I take to be first of all the beauty of visible things freshly impressive on the senses. I 
is as though a child said ‘ Look, how beautiful!’ but a child able to see minutely and 
variously. . . . . and the power to see beautiful things and to express them beauti- 
fully is so rare, that one is justified [taking my view of it] in thinking the appearance of 
this little book a most fortunate event.” . 
THE SCOTSMAN t 
“This isa book of anonymous poetry of a rare distinction . . . . Thisisa verseo 
the proud kind that scorns a vulgar appreciation, and looks for the approbation 
of connoisseurs. . . . . Inall these the feeling is ge wrought to a high pitch o 
intensity, yet cautiously and solemnly, without weakness of hysterics.” ; 





Messrs. BICKERS and SON, 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
pore 6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
> ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. to or 12 Pages Daily. 


POPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 











CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & a: 
& AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE, 


DRINK THE 


























Dr. W. H. FITCHETT 
AND 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Dr. W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., the Author of 

“Fights for the Flag” and “ Deeds that Won 

the Empire,” who lives in Melbourne, Australia, 

sends the following letter to the Editor of 
Public Opinion :— 


Dear Mr. Parker— 

I get your PUBLIC OPINION regularly, and find it 
most interesting and valuable—a matchless bit of 
journalistic work. It ought to find a place, for one 
thing, in every newspaper office outside London, for 
nothing else I know gives such a reflex of the 
thought in the current history of the world. 

Yours ever, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT 


W. H. FITCHETT. 
PUBLIC OPINIO :: THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY :: 


Every Friday. Twopence. 
EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


The Purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of a 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 
world’s newspapers, magazines, and books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or wiil 
be sent Post Free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for tos. 10d. ; _ 
and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to—. 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 
Tallis St.,-London, E.C. 
SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
FROM THE BODLEY HEAD 


LE FRANCE 


ae 
IN AM-ENCLISH TRANSLATION 





THE DIARY OF A LADY-IN-WAITING 
LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. Being the Diary Illustrative of the Times of George the Fourth. 
Interspersed with Original Letters from the late Queen Caroline and from various other distin- 
ee persons. New Edition. Edited, with an Introduction, by A. FRANCIS STEUART. 

With numerous Portraits, 2 Vols., demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

THE DAUGHTER OF LOUIS XVI. 
Thérése-Charlotte of France, Duch D’Angoul By G. LENOTRE. With 13 Full-page 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, ros. 6d, net. 

Daily Graphic.—“‘A sound piece of historical work, scholarly yet popularly written. . . . . The 
translation the general get-up of the book, with its numerous illustrations, are excellent.” 

THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RESTATED 
By GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

*.* Scholars admit that a lar“e portion of the dramas contained in the First Folio of 1623 did not 
ema’ ale from the fen of Sh ve. Was tne author of these vlays rea'ly William Shakespeare, “ the 
Stratford rustic,” or did the name conceal the ide :tit, of some ‘‘spirit of a different sort’? In the present 
wrk the author restates the arguments for the negative case—viz., that the Stratford player was not the real 
Shakespeare. 

LIFE OF SIR HALLIDAY MACARTNEY 
Commander of Li Hung Chang’s Trained Force in the Taeping Rebellion, Founder of the first 


Chinese Arsenal; _to the first Chinese Embassy to Berens: ry oth Councillor to the 
Chinese Legation in London for thirty years. By DEMETRIUS C, BOULGER, Author of the 
“ History of China,” the “Life of Gordon,” etc. th Illustrations, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ The life-story of a remarkable man . . . . a solid and serviceable piece of 
work.” 


THE PATH TO PARIS 
The Record of a Riverside —s from Le Havre to Paris. 
Illustrations by Hanslip Fletcher. y 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 
FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY 
Essays Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical By WINIFRED STEPHENS. With Portraits 
and Bibliographies, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Nation.—" A clear ind judicious treatment of her theme. The English reader who requires a guide 
to contemporary French fiction can find nothing better.” 


THE PEACOCK’S PLEASAUNCE 
By E. V. B. Uniform with “Seven Gardens and a Palace.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Times. —“ The writer has much to say about gardens, and scarcely ever does she lose her hold on our 
interest ; she is lavish of all sorts of mysterious facts and pretty hearsays about plants. The book might 
be called a drama of the garden.” 

HOLLY, YEW, AND BOX 
With Notes on other Evergreens. By W. DALLIMORE and THOMAS MOORE. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PLEASURE AND PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA 
By CECIL HARMSWORTH, M.P. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE RE-BIRTH OF RELIGION 
By Dr. A.S.CRAPSEY. Crown 8vo, §s. net. 
Christian Life.—“ A bold book, full of ‘teaching, life, and thought.’ 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


A MAN CF _ GENIUS A MAN OF GENIUS 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS, Author of “The Wingless Victory.” 

Punch.—“ There is no excuse for not reading'A Man of Genius,’ and —, a short stay in the 
‘Seventh Devon of Delight.’ There must always be a welcome for a book by Miss Willcocks. It is very 
fine on the psychological side, but, if anything, it is even finer Devonshire.” 

Literary Wor.d.—“ Miss Willcocks shows the wit of Barrie in close alliance with the bold realism of 
Thomas Hardy and the philosophical touches of George Meredith.” 

Daily Telegraph.—* ‘ Widdicombe ' was good and ‘The Wingless Victory’ was perhaps better, but in 
‘A Man of Genius ’ the author has given us something that should assure her place in the front rank of 
our living novelists. It should be one of the most popular novels of the year.” 


THE CHILD OF CHANCE. 8y Maxime Formont 

Outlook.—“ Not a mere exploitation of sexuality, but a consideted’ exposition of a subject which 
thinking people take seriously.” 

Standard.—" Convincing and virile.” 


ABSOLUTION. By Clara Viebig 
Pall Mali Gazette-—“ The author's realism achieves its purpose. 
Atheneum.—" Frau Viebig presents a slice of life carved from the history of a Polish farmstead. The 
book . . . . issincere. Frau Viebig’s story may be warmly recommended.” 


A MISTAKEN MARRIAGE. By F. E. Mills Young 


THE DOOR OF DARKNESS 
By MAUDE ANNESLEY, Author of “ The Wine of Life.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ An enthralling story, powerfully imagined, and distinguished for artistry of no 

mean order.” 
THE BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT 
By T. B. CLEGG, Author of “The Love Child ” and “ The Wilderness.” 

Standard.—“ Mr. Thomas Bailey Clegg has only published three books . . . . but each one 
has been singularly powerful and impressive, and each one has attracted an unusuaj amount of praise 
and attention.” 

ASHES: a Sardinian Story 
By GRAZIA DELEDDA. 

Scotsman.—" An exquisitely touching picture, invested with an atmosphere peculiarly Italian.” 

LADY JULIA’S EMERALD 
By HELEN HESTER COLVILL. 
Manchester Guardian.—" A thoroughly amusing story.” 





By FRANK RUTTER. With 62 











[It hag long been a reproach to England that 
orily one volume by ANATOLE FRANCE 
has been adequately rendered into English ; 

yet outside this ccuntry he shares the distinc- 

tion with TOLSTOI of being the greatest and 
most daring:student of humanity now living. 


HERE have been many difficulties to 
encounter in completing arrangements 
for a uniform edition, though perhaps the 

chief barrier to publication here has been the 
fact that his writings are not for babes—but 
for men and the mothers of men. Indeed, 
some of his Eastern romances are written with 
Biblical candour. “I have sought Truth strenu- 
ously,” he tells us, ‘I have met her boldly. 
I have never turned from her, even when she 
wore an. unexpected aspect.” Still, it is 
believed that the day has come for giving 
English versions of all his imaginative works, 
and of his monumental study JOAN OF ARC, 
which is undoubtedly the most discussed book 
in the world of letters to-day. 


M R. JOHN LANE has pleasure in announcing 
an English edition of the works of M. 
ANATOLE FRANCE, under the general 

editorship of Mr. FREDERIC CHAPMAN, 

commencing with the following Volumes : 


1. THE RED LILY 
A Translation by WINIFRED STEPHENS. 


FIRST REVIEW. 

Observer.—"" . . . . Anatole France is 
perhaps... the greatest of all living 
prose-writers. . . . One of the most 
charming stories of modern times ; full of life, 
pregnant with rich thought, throbbing with a 
fine soul. ‘The Red Lily’ is a masterpiece.” 


2. MOTHER OF PEARL 
A Translation by the EpiTor. [¥ust out. 


3. THE CARDEN OF EPICURUS 


A Translation by ALFRED ALLINSON. 
. [Fuly 8th. 


4 THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE 
BONNARD 


A Translation by LAFCADIO HEARN. 
[Fuly. 
URING the autumn and next year will 
appear the remaining Volumes, including 
JOAN OF ARC. All the books will be 
published, demy 8vo, at six shillings each, with 
the exception of JOAN OF ARC. The transla- 
tion has been entrusted to such competent 
French scholars as Mr. ALFRED ALLINSON, 
Hon. MAURICE BARING, Mr. FREDERIC 
CHAPMAN, Mr. ROBERT B. DOUGLAS, Mr. 
A. W. EVANS, Mrs. FARLEY, Mrs. JOHN 
LANE, Mrs. NEWMARCH, Mr. C. E. ROCHE, 
Miss WINIFRED STEPHENS, and Miss M. P. 
WILCOCKS. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
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